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vi PUntlSKERS’ NOTE 

satisfied ourselves as to the essentia! truth of his account 
of shim life in one section of Glasgow. Mr. Kingsley Long 
also had many interviews ssnth him, after which he and 
Mr. Mc-\rthur decided to collaborate. This novel is the 
outcome of that collaboration. 

Attention is directed to the confirmatory Appendbe 
on page 32 1 . 


AUTHORS’ PREFACE 

The Authors wish to state that tlicir novel deals only 
with one scam in die crowded life of the Empire’s Second 
City. In their view uncmplo^Tncnt and overcrowding 
arc primarily responsible for conditions which may be 
p.arallclcd in all great cities, but which arc, perhaps, 
more conspicuous in Glasgow than in any oUicr. 

It is only fair to add that no other city is making 
a more determined effort to re-house and to help its 
pcKircr citizens. Nor should it ever be forgotten that 
Glasgov,-, with less than a sixth of London’s population, 
carries an equal burden of worklcss men and women. 

A. McA. 

H. K. L. 
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RENT MUST BE PAID 


In the thick and stagnant darkness Jolm Stark lay wdc 
awake. His wfe slept beside him and their youngest 
child whimpered in the crook of her arm. The door of 
the cavity bed was barely ajar, for the night w'as cold and 
the children had opened the window which gave upon 
the street. Stark was so accustomed to the sour stench of 
the “hoose” that he preferred to lie there in a sort of 
cupboard, stiflingly close, but warm with the heat of their 
three bodies. 

Cavity beds are so common a feature of the Glasgow 
slums even to this day that (he tenement dwelicrs take them 
for granted. The ordinary “room*and*kitchen” apart- 
ment, and even the one-roomed “single-end, alwaj's 
include a cavity bed or beds. These beds are no more 
than windowlcss closets — little tombs about five feet by five 
by three and a half. The door of each closes against the 
side of the bed and flush with the wall of the room itself. 

Stark’s discarded trousers lay on the top of the blankets. 
The baby had bronchitis and was likely to be sick again 
if it started coughing. He did not want to %vakc the child 
or his \Wfe, and so his hand moved stealthily inch by inch 
to the pocket which contained all that \vas left of his 
week’s money. He did not take the money out; he counted 
it up by the feci of each separate coin, reaclung the same 
total again and again. Then, very, very softly, he 
ivhispered blasphemies. 
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For he was a shilling short of the rent. The Factor 
would call in the morning and demand seven and eleven- 
pence. He wouldn’t say very much at having to wait for 
a day or two because the Starks were good tenants. But 
he would certainly call again before the week was out. 

“Ay,” thought John Stark bitterly, “and the bliddy 
auld bastard will be standing on the stair-heid again next 
Friday if we canny pay him before. That will be fifteen 
and tenpence and we can fill oor bellies on what’s left.” 

Stark had drunk beer that day ; not enough to affect 
his sobriety, not enough even to quench his thirst, but 
still enough to leave him short of his rent money. His 
mouth was dry and he wanted to relieve himself, but he 
was afraid to get out of bed. 

“ ‘ Executors of Hell-knows-who, deceased,’ ” he mused, 
“an’ the Factor telt me the auld man died before I was 
born ! I wonder who gets wer rents now. Seven and eleven 
for this hoose; seven and eleven for the one opposite, an’ 
six shillings for the single end between. That’ll be about 
twenty-one shillings for the landing, and four landings to 
the stair. I’d like fine to own this bliddy tenement.” 

The call had now become imperative. Stark pushed 
wide the door, which concealed the cavity bed in the day- 
time, and thrust a hairy leg to the old chair, from which 
he stepped down to the floor. Cautiously he re-fixed the 
blankets and at last stepped out into the living-room 
with its faintly perceptible square of window at the far 
end. 

He was a big man and strong, but, although there were 

eleven of a family” in that two-roomed apartment a 
draught came from the open wndow and he shivered as 
he stood there in his grey flannel shirt. It was in his mind 
to cross the room to the front door four steps away and 
thus to gain access to the closet on the staiiway landing 
outside which served all three “houses” on that floor. 
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but the cold and an angry knowledge that the landing 
might be wet to his bare feet deterred him. 

“I’ll just make do wi’ the sink,” he decided, and tiptoed 
at once into the kitchen. The door bettveen the bvo rooms 
was seldom closed and there was no one sleeping on the 
kitclien floor. T^v’o small daughters and a niece shared 
the second cavity bed, but they would not wake and it 
would not matter if they did. Stark satisfied his need and 
let the tap run for a moment or two. Then he crept back 
to his bed as cautiously as he had left it. 

“If it hadny been for the rent money being short,” he 
reflected, “I wid have spoken to the Factor the mom. I 
telt the O’Learys 1 wid. It’s sLx days now since their 
closet was stopped up and it’s a bliddy disgrace, eviction 
or no eviction.” 

He hoped that when the Factor called the overflow 
might be “rinnin* doon the stair,” as it so oficn was. 
“He’ll no’ mind the stink,” Stark chuckled, “but he’s 
awfu’ partccclar aboot his boots. Ay, and rinnin’ drains 
is bad for the property.” 

The probability was, though, that the O’Learys would 
clean the stair before the Factor arrived. Thc>’ were 
always behind wth their rent and so they dared not 
complain of small matters like defective drains. With the 
rent paid up to date, they would have made a fuss fast 
enough. Now their only fear was that some tenant on a 
lower floor, like Stark, for instance, ^vouId raise hell on 
his own account. Then, of course, the drains would be 
repaired, but the O’Learys would almost certainly be 
evicted, for they were alwa>'s a month in arrears. They 
had never been able to catch up since Dan O’Leary had 
been put on short time six months before. 

“Ach, tae hell wi’ the whole lot o’ them!” muttered 
John Stark, “^\’hit wad I no’ give for a glass of whisky!” 

Blending wth the other smells of the house was the reck 
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fleeted gloomily; ‘‘no’ ivi’ all oor baims yammering and 
scrabbling aroon’ a’ day long.” 

And then sleep was very near. He began to think of 
horses that would run in the three-o’clock race next day. 
There was one of them, an outsider, that “owed him 
money.” ^\'hat was the name of it? Ah, “Shining 
Knight.” 

John Stark chuckled into the darkness. 

“Shining Knight,” he repeated softly, “an’ a good 
name too on a bliddy, shining, stinking night like thisl” 


Stark breakfasted in a sullen silence which neither his 
wfe nor the younger children dared to break. Maggie, 
the orphan niece, was already away to “the toil” in the 
carpet factor)', and young Johnnie, the eldest of his oivn 
children, had also started work that iveek as a coalman’s 
boy. The tea in the big enamelled pot was stewed from 
long standing, and the children gazed enviously at the 
kipper on their father’s plate. Stark ate a mouthful and 
then pushed the plate away from him with a grunt. 

Mrs. Stark stared at him anxiously, She seemed about 
to speak, but thought better of it. Instead she took the 
kipper and spread the meat on slices of bread to make 
sandwiches for the children. Stark looked on indi/Tcrently. 
He was not really hungry', but he would have liked to eat 
the kipper himself. Some mornings he ivould have done 
so. 

He did not wait for the children to finish their sand- 
ivichcs but picked up his cap. He knc\%’ his wfe wanted 
to ask him about the rent money, and that, fearing the 
truth, she did not dare. He left her without a word. 

Soon Mrs. Stark w.as alone in the “hoose.” Making a 
playground of every street, swarming in and out of the 
close mouths, clattering up and down the stain, moving 
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in gangs from court to court, the children of the ^orbals 
made the most of a sunny day. Only the women and the 
sleeping night-workers and, here and there, a sick man, 
remained in the tenements. 

There was “Auld” James Hurley, for instance, m the 
house across the landing. He lay wide awake, his fingers 
restless on the blanket edge, his eyes fixed upon a crack 
in the wall which oozed vermin. 

But “Auld James,” who was only forty-six, was in a 
poor way. He had been “acting queer” ever since his 
“bad leg” got so bad that the proprietor of the corner 
fish shop had been obliged to sack him. Stark, who had 
married on eighteen shillings a week as a labourer in a 
Gorbals distillery, was slightly contemptuous of James, , 
who had never known how to spend his money like a man 
even when he was in work and earning thirty shillings. 

Joining friends at the street comer, Stark settled down 
to a study of the Moon Record's racing form and tips. 
When the Queen’s Head opened its doors they all trooped 
into the bar and went on arguing about horses over their 
first beer. Stark had decided to back Shining Knight, but 
one horse was not enough for him. Betting in three- 
pences as he did, “long shots” were necessary — “doubles” 
and “trebles” which hardly ever turned up. That day 
he finally picked two other outsiders, grouped them with 
Shining Knight in a treble, and handed his “line” to one 
of the runners employed by Arthur Ross, the street 
bookie of that district. And all three horses won. 

That was an unlucky win for Stark and several other 
people. It did nobody any good except Ross, a fat, 
stocky little man with bright eyes, who paid out his limit 
and got a great deal more than thirty-eight shillings’ 
%vorth of publicity. 

Arthur Ross was “well put on.” He wore a neat blue 
suit and a bowler hat and there was a silk scarf round his 
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neck. The Gorbals respected him as a man enough 
brains to make money without ^vo^king for it. A shilling 
was a large bet in Ross’s book, for many of his clients 
were “ on the dole,” and to all of them in Rose Street and 
Waddell Street and Spring Lane and South ^Vellington 
Street anything more than sixpence ^\'as a plunge. But 
hundreds of men and women and not a few of the older 
children backed their fancies with Ross or his runners. 
The odds were always a Uttlc pinched because a book- 
maker naturally ignores small fractions on penny bets, 
and many an individual backer, even \vhen he did pull 
off a long shot, never got his money at all. 

Ross would swear that the line was wongly made 
out or handed in too late— any He would serve. But he 
never welshed all his clients at once, and, when the book 
was good and a little advertisement worth pacing for, 
then he would even settle a limit bet. The Gorbals, not 
trusting him an inch, never sure of their innings until 
they had actually collected them, admired him all the 
more for his astuteness and success. They went on betting 
with him for this reason — and because all the other bookies 
were just the same. 

That Saturday afternoon when they learned at the 
Queen’s Head Aat John Stark’s third horse had won, 
his friends were betting — but not in Stark’s hearing — 
that he would never touch the money. 

“Ross’U no* pay him,” said Rob Matthews bluntly. 
“It wdny be worth his while, for Stark canny lose all 
that dough back to him in months — no’ at thnippence a 
day I” 

Rob w'as mistaken. At sev'cn o’clock in the “single-end,*' 
or onc-roomed apartment, that was Arthur Ross’s p3\Tng- 
out office, John Stark drew his thirty-eight shiUings limit 
in 
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knew what was happening. Bobbie ran after him, how- 
ever, lagging a little when he saw that the four youths were 
“tough.” He thought they came from the Plantation 
district. 

The fact that Lizzie Ramsay was from Gorbals, while 
the four young men were not, was enough for Johnnie. 
His actions always ran ahead of his thoughts, and when 
he saw one of the four stopping Lizzie and beginning to 
twist the violin-case out ofher hands, he was enraged and 
ready to “stick” for all he was worth. 

“Nit the jorrie (Leave the girl alone)/” he yelled. 
“Nark it! nark it!” 

Astonished by this intervention, the biggest of the four 
youths let go the violin-case and greeted Johnnie svith a 
blasphemous obscenit)'. 

“ ... To hell >vi’ you and your feedlin*, stair-heid bit 
stuff,” he finished through his uneven teeth. 

Johnnie grinned and charged. He dodged the tripping 
foot of one of the big lad’s companions, ducked his bullet 
head, and hit his enemy hard in the stomach. His knee 
jerk^ up to meet the toppling head. He grunted under 
the flail blows of an assailant in the rear, drove his heavy 
bool downwards against a shin bone and heard a shout of 
pain. 

Tlie fight was over almost before it had begun. Bobbie 
Hurley came up as Johnnie broke clear, but the Planta- 
tion bo>'S had had enough. Two of them picked up their 
leader, dazed by the knee blow to the chin, and the fourth 
was already limping away down the street. 

"Ye’re no’ a great runner, Bobbie!” said Johnny 
contemptuously. 

Lizzie Ramsay, the cause of this battle, gazed at her 
rescuer in almost speechless admiration. She was not a 
real Gorbals “slummy.” Her father was a commis- 
sionaire at a picture palace, and the Ramsay’s tvere well- 
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doing for slum people. Geographically, they belonged to 
Gorbals, but they lived in one of the better streets, with 
only five of them in a palatial three-roomed dwelling. 

“Whaur are ye goin’ wi’ your fiddle?” Johnnie asked 
her roughly, flushing in spite of himself. 

“Ah’m gaun for ma weekly lesson in the music-room 
yonder,” she returned, and there was pride in her voice 
as well as gratitude. 

Johnnie made a rude sound. 

“Away ye go to your scrapin’!” he sneered. “They’ll 
be thinkin’ someone’s kilt the cat, and nac wunner.” 
“You’ll be Johnnie Stark?” said the girl more humbly. 
“Ay, that’s me.” 

“It wis a sight tae watch they Plantation boys running 
away. They’d have broken my violin mebbe if you hadny 
come up when ye did.” 

She would have given a great deal to say “ thank you,” 
but she dared not risk his ridicule. She was seventeen, 
two years older than Johnnie, but she thought liim a 
grand fellow. 

Bobbie was staring at both of them and Johnnie Stark 
caught his friend’s eye. 

“Come on away,” he said savagely. “And you’d best 
be gaun to your lesson, Lizzie Ramsay. If they’d been 
Gorbals lads I widny have cared if they had broke your 
violin.” 

He turned and went swaggering up the street, Bobbie 
at his elbow. The ^rl stood where they had left her, a 
fair-haired lass shaping into womanhood. She wore her 
unfashionable long skirt simply to hide her legs, which 
would have been shapely enough if they had only been 
straight. 

Johnnie, already anxious to clear himself of any sus- 
picion of gallantry to a girl like Lizzie, turned and looked 
back at her. 
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“Away to your fiddlin’, Bandy!” he shouted. 

She coloured hotly and burri^ on to the music-room. 

“She’s no’ sac bandy as aw that,” said Bobbie Hurley 
wth mild reproach as his gaze followed her. 

“Ach, tac hell wd’ her! I’ve nae time for lassies like 
her,” was Johnnie's contemptuous retort. 

Presently they ivere nearing their oivn tenement again. 
In Rose Street, outside the comer public house, a little 
group had collected, and Bobbie Hurley’s step quickened 
as he heard the sound of a mouth organ. 

“That’ll be a clabber jigging, Johnnie,” he exclaimed. 
“Come along an’ have a deck (look).” 

Dancing was then, in 1921, and still is, the most popular 
sport in Glasgow’s slumland. And some fine dancers have 
been bred in the tenements, though nearly all of them 
began on the pavement with the clabber jigpngs. Out- 
side the Rose Street pub there were only nvo couples 
dancing, a young man and his girl and two other girls 
waltzing together. A ragged, blear>’-cyed old fellow, 
lamentably undrunk, was playing his mouth organ like 
an artist: many a vaudeville musici.^n might have envied 
him his talent. 

“Wull we split that couple?” said Bobbie to his IKend. 

Johnnie laughed and did not answer. \V’hcn the girls 
whirled within reach, he stepped fonvard neatly and look 
the bigger of the hvo round the waist. Bobbie caught the 
other and waltzed away with her so that the step was nc\'cr 
broken. 

At the conclusion of that dance someone gave the 
mouth-organ player a penny. He changed from “The 
Mcrr>' Widow” to a one-step. Johnnie danced that and 
then gave his partner the go-by, but Bobbie and the 
smaller girl went on dancing until the “orchestra” 
Slopped playing- A considerable crowd had gathered, 
whistling the tunes and clapping their hands to the beat 
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hands under his head. He tiiought of the American 
gangster hero who had shot his way through half a dozen 
big fights in the big picture, only to be riddled by a 
“Tommy gun” in his turn. 

“Yon’s a grand life!” meditated Johnnie Stark. 

He thought, a little uneasily, of his mother, whose 
heavy breathing he could clearly distinguish on the other 
side of the room. He wondered when his father would 
come home and half hoped, half feared, that he would be 
in the house when that happened. “ Let the auld man wait 
two years,” he thought savagely, “and I’ll no’ be feart 
of him. Ay, and I’U bash him if he bashes Mither, the 
poor auld lady.” 

He thought, drowsily, of Lizzie Ramsay and her violin. 
He grinned in the darkness and silently his Ups formed 
the one word: “Bandy.” 

He turned over on his side and his eyes closed. “I'm 
in work,” he thought contentedly, “and to-morrow it’s 
me for the long he.” 

And then he too slept, a slum lad bred and bom, with 
his lips firmly closed over strong teeth never brushed, his 
youthfully powerful limbs relaxed, his breath drawn and 
expelled regularly and gently through wide nostrils, a 
miracle of health defying its environment. 


CHAPTER n 


A WORKER TAKES A LONG LIE 

Night brings no lundly siloncc to tbc tenement dwellers 
of the Empire’s second city. The wide streets arc deserted; 
the courtyards are empty ; here and there the close mouths 
may shelter shado^vy figures, but each box dwelling is 
sealed by its own front door. The tenements themselves 
are never silent. There are sick children who wail and 
healthy ones who get restless; half-drunken men who 
snore and mutter; half-sober ones who quarrel with their 
mves. In the “hoose” next door, or in some other hoose 
on the landing above or below, there may be a party in 
progress which will last for forty-eight hours. And ever 
and anon front doors will open to allow some hurrying 
figure to reach the single landing closet which serves three 
households. 

And yet sleep falls upon the slum-dwellers. It is a de- 
pressing fact that men and women can get used to almost 
anything — to stench and vermin and over-cro-wding that 
is close to physical discomfort. They get used very easily 
to noise. They are conditioned by their environment to 
shut it out. But sometimes, when they arc ill, it assails 
them like an enemy. 

_ “ Auld” James Hurley was ill. His bad leg worried him 
like a subdued toothache. Drink and malnutrition had 
brought chronic stomach trouble in their train. He had lost 
his job and his wfe constantly reproached him. She lay 
beside him in the darkness, asleep and breathing heavily. 

i6 
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Mrs. Hurley stumbled across the floor to her husband’s 
side and laid a restraining arm upon his shoulder. He 
turned his distorted face in her direction and struck her 
back-handedly across the lips. She clutched and tore his 
shirt as she fell and the household of eight was startled 
into wakefulness. 

“Tormented with fire and brimstone! ” shouted “ Auld 
James Hurley. He ran to the door, threw it open and 
stood laughing like a madman on the landing. Then he 
tore down the stairs shouting texts once more. The 
police picked him up near the river an hour later, a crazy 
figure in a torn shirt. They took him to the infirmary 
and from there he was transferred to the asylum in which 
he died some years later. The doctors regarded the case 
as one of acute nervous exhaustion. The Gorbals said 
more simply and without surprise that the slums had 
driven “Auld” James mad. Men did go off their heads 
like that, sometimes, when they were sick and the ever- 
lasting noise and worry got on their nen'es. 

It made very little difference to the Hurley family. 
They were “on the Parish” in any case, and their neigh- 
bours agreed that they would be “ likely better off wi’oot 
the auld man than wi’ him.” It made no difference at all 
to the general life of the tenements and the incident would 
scarcely have been remembered if it had not occurred 
almost at the same time as the much more exciting hap- 
pening in the house of the Starks, who lived in the same 
tenement on the opposite side of the same landing. 

There was actually an interval of several hours between 
the one tragedy and the other. 

Young Johnnie Stark, eager to be up and out on a fine 
Sunday morning, was having the ‘Tong lie” to which his 
position as a wage-earner entitled him. He drove his 
brother Peter out of Aeir “shake-doon” at an early hour. 
Someone brought him a cup of tea where he lay, his 
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hands beneath his head, staring at the ceiling wth lordly 
bdokncc. The yonnger children ^^-cre soon out of the 
house playing on the stairs or in the court His mother, 
holding a string bag in one hand, stood over Mm for a 
moment before she left the apartment in her turn, 

“ Ay, Johnnie," she said, vrith a wistful mixture of pride 
and apprehension, " so you*!! be taking your long He the 
day?" 

He grunted and his lips softened into the suggestion of 
a snule. 

The old woman hesitated. "Ah’m worrit, Johnnie,” 
she tvent on apologetically. “Your father svilV be hatne 
UVely ony time noo.” 

“Ay, mebbe. An' you’re gaun ool wi’ the old bag to 
get in twa-three bottles o* beer, Mither, against his 
coming? Ah widny say it wisny thoughtful o* ye. He‘ll 
be needin' jt.” 

“Do you no’ think it wad be better if you an’ Maggie 
wis to be awa oot the day?" 

Johnnie glanced across to the other shake-do^im by the 
window where his cousin still lay, a shape beneath the 
blankets and a tousled mop of curls on the pillow. There 
were only the three of them left in the room by that time. 

"Afaggie's always better oot o’ the hoose," he sniffed 
disdainfully, “ an she wad be away oot noo if there was 
ever a lad ^vad look at her twice. But never worry for me, 
Wither. Ah’m no’ semred o* the auld man. Mebbe I’ll 
hae some beer with him if he comes in; though, mind ye, 
Ah’m no* expectin’ him till die morn." 

Mrs. Stark still hesitated. Her Ups moved as though 
there had been something she wanted to say. But she 
thought better of it and the front door closed behind her. 

It had scarcely done so before Maggie Stark flung her 
blankets aside and scrambled to her feet, an unkempt 
figure in blue wooUen knickers and vest. Her feet and legs 
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had been ivide open to all the facts of sex since early 
childhood. The jargon of the ps^-cho-analpts may be 
unknown in the Gorbah, but Maggje Stark, undesir^ 
in her eighteenth year, %va5 the victim of an mferiority 
compIe.\ peculiar to the daughters of the slums. And notv, 
as the colour flooded her sallow checks, she saw release 
and triumph and self-assertion in her cousin’s e>-es. 

And with a little cry, she flung her arms round his neck. 
Johnnie’s mother found them together on the “shake- 
doon ” a little later. She stood tongue-tied in the doonv-ay, 
her free hand clapped to her lips in a gesture of consterna- 
tion. Her grey hair was untidy and the string bag was 
weighted with four bottles of beer she had bought in one oi 
the many shebeens. 

Maggie snatched the blankets about her, but Johnnie 
sat up and grinned deflantly at his mother. 

" Wheesh! ” he said awkwardly, “ there’s nac harm done. 
Maggie an’ me can look eftcr oorsel’s.” 

Then Mrs. Stark screamed. She pul the bottles of 
beer on the floor and ran across to the girl. Her hands 
closed upon Magee’s mop of hair and tugged savagely 
imdl the sullen face was lifted to meet her own. 

^‘Vou dirt)' little bitch,” she stormed. "You canny get 
a man ootsidc, an’ so )'ou ^vad taV ma Johnnie.” 

With her free hand she hit the girl savagely across the 
mouth and Maggie, shrieking in her turn, tried to wrench, 
her head free from the detaining hand. 

Johnmc laughed. He watched his mother with a kind 
of admiration and it was not until she had slapped 
Maggie’s face again and again that he stopped laughing 
and took Mrs. Stark firmly by the shoulders. 

Mc fule,*’ he said, still w’ithout heat. 

Step it, or aw the neebors will be coming to the stair- 
^ M ^ ye that there’s nae harm done?” 
Maggie was weeping noisily and, freed from the older 
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“John,” she quavered, “Ah wis thinJdng you wad be 
glad o’ a drink o’ beer,” 

“That’s whit you ms dunking?” he said. “Ay, an’ it’s 
no' a bad thought. Gic me one o’ they botd<^.” 

He took a bottle from die bag, and stood swaydng a 
little. 

“Whit bliddy game’s been gaun on here?” he asked 
in almost conversational tones. “Whit for is Maggie 
greeting and standing aboot, wi* next to nacthing on> 
like a wee lassie? Whit fordid ye hit her, Johnnie?” 

Nobody spoke. Johnnie backed atvay a little closer to 
the ^vall, his fists clenched and his eyes desperate and wary. 

The older man took one step forward and caught his 
wife by the shoulder. 

“Whit’s gaun on here?” he asked again, his voice 
rising to a shout. “If there’s any bashing tac be done, 
you can leave that to me. Ye’ll no’ speak, eh?" 

He loosed his hold and struck his svife in the mouth 
wHi his clenched fist so that she reeled as'.’ay from him 
and fell, srith the blood streaming from her lips. 

“Jesus I” said young Johnnie, his face working with 
hate and fear. 

His father paid no attention to him. He advanced 
with slow steps and terrible deliberation upon his niece. 
Before he reached her she began to scream at the top of 
her voice. 

“Ye’U no’ talk? ” he said. “Ay, but you can bawl, and 
before you’re hurtit! Do you tliink Ah’m a mug, Maggie 
Stark? Do you think when Ab find ma brither’s daughter 
half naked in the hoosc m’ ma son still in his shirt Ah’m 
gaun tae believe ye’ve been havin’ a prayer mcctin’ 
thegither? No bliddy fears! Ah’ll look after you first for 
the hoor you are, and then TU attend to the boy.” 

He had unbuclded his leather belt as he spoke and no^v 
he laughed, a horrible, anticipatory laugh. 
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“John,” she quavered, “Ah wis thinking you wad be 
glad o’ a drink o’ beer.” 

“That’s whit you tvis thinking?” he said. “Ay, an’ it’s 
no’ a bad thought. Gic me one o* they bottles.” 

He took a bottle from the bag, and stood stvapng a 
little. 

“^Vhit bhddy game’s been gaun on here?” he asked 
in almost conversational tones. “Whit for is Maggie 
greeting and standing aboot, ni’ ne.xt to nacthing on, 
like a wee lassie? VV’hit fordid ye hit her, Johnnie?” 

Nobody spoke. Johnnie backed away a litde closer to 
the wall, his fists clenched and his eyes desperate and wary. 

The older man took one step fonvard and caught his 
svife by the shoulder. 

“Whit’s gaun on here?” he asked again, his voice 
rising to a shout. “If there’s any bashing tae be done, 
you can leave that to me. Yc’li no’ speak, eh?" 

He loosed his hold and struck his ivifc in the mouth 
wth his clenched fist so that she reeled atvaj' from him 
and fell, with the blood streaming from her lips. 

"Jesus!” said young Johnnie, his face working with 
hate and fear. 

His father paid no attcnu’on to him. He advanced 
Vi-ith slow steps and terrible deliberation upon his niece. 
Before he reached her she began to scream at the top of 
her voice. 

" Ye’U no’ talk? ” he said. “Ay, but you can bawl, and 
before you’re hurtit ! Ho you think Ah’m a mug, Maggie 
Stark? Do you think when Ah find ma brithcr’s daughter 
half naked in the hoose wi’ ma son still in his shirt Ah m 
gaun tae beheve ye’ve been ham’ a prayer ^^etin 
thegithcr? No bliddy fearsi Ah’U look after >ou hrst for 
the hoor you are, and then I’U attend to the bo). 

had unbuckled his leather belt as he spoke aud now 
te laughed, a horrible, anticipaton- laugh. 
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placed the clock under his arm. Then he went back to 
the front door and as he opened it there was the scurry 
of feet on the landing and on the stairs and the slamming 
of other doors. The women of the tenement had heard 
the screaming and the blou-s. One or two of them had 
run to fetch their men. But Stark left his “hoosc” and 
gained the street unmolested. He was arrested in a 
shebeen some hours later, drinking \vhisky bought \vith 
the money for which he had paivned the clock. 

It is unlikely that anybody would have called the 
police at all if it had not been that Mrs. Stark ^v'as taken 
to the infirmar)' with a fractured skull For a long while 
they thought that she would die, but she recovered and 
refused to give e\’idence against her husband. 

For once the neighbours were ready to supply that. 
They agreed that he had come home drunk and 
"bashed” the famiU'- There was no word said of motive. 
Young Johnnie swore sullenly that he did not know 
what it was all about. The old man was just fighting 
mad and he, Johnnie, got "knocked doon" and could 
remember nothing else. Maggie vindictively confirmed 
the bashings but was also silent as to motive. Her evidence 
was conclusive. Stark, stubbornly mule in the dock, 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. His family 
never forgave Maggie and aftenvards she left the Gorbals 
altogether and went to live with a friend in Bridgeton. 

Stark did not live to serve his sentence. He died in 
jail from some obscure internal complaint about eighteen 
months later. Johnnie by that lime had definitely become 
the head of the family and in his eighteenth year he was 
earning twenty-five shillings a week. People said that 
the whole affair had made a man of him. 

Young Bobbie Hurle>-, his friend, was still laihcr-boy 
in the barber’s shop at that time, but he was already a 
wclI-knoHTi performer in the cheaper dancing halls. 
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CHAPTER lU 


A Q.UESTIOX OF HATS 

Just across the Clyde from the Gorbals lies Glasgov 
Green, the city’s most frequented park. There, in a 
triangular patch on the bend of the river between the 
King’s Street and St Andrew’s bridges, is an open air 
gymnasium much frequented by the youth of the slums 
and, occasionally, the battle ground of conflicting gangs. 

Johnnie Stark svas etercising on the parallel bare. He 
sank his body until the shoulder blades met and only the 
elbow and heeb were above the bars. Slowly and smoothly 
he raised himself to ngid, full arms’ length. He rose and 
sank again and agam, counting silently until he had 
reached hb regulation fifty movements. Then hb feet 
swung free of the ban and he vaulted cleanly to the 
ground. There were several other young men there of 
about hb ov\’n age. They watched him respectfully as he 
resumed hb neat bluejacket. He flung a nod at them and 
walked away with a little swa^w. 

Vanity b as much a dominant mobve in the slums as 
outside them. Johnnie had little to be proud of except 
hb strong body and reckless spirit. He spent a lot of hb 
Irisure at the Green Gym. and much of fab money’ on hb 
tlothcs. He was not ill-looking and in the Gorbab men 
^d women too are very much judged by thdr appearance. 

A good suit of clothes wins a certain respect for the wearc^ 
Johnnie wore “a whole suit”— that b to say, the coat and 
trousers were of the same navy blue cloth and had been 
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sold together as a suit. His shoes were ivell polished, a 
bright “tony-red.” In the language of the Gorbals, he 
was “vrell put on” and proud of his “paraffin.” There 
was actually a paraffin dressing on his sleek black hair 
and, perhaps there may be some association of ideas 
between slumland’s passion for smoothed and glistening 
crops and its general term for a smart appearance. 

But Johnnie would never have worried his head about 
the derivation of words. At school he had not even secured 
his “merit certificate,” that minimum standard of 
education which the Council had set. His failure to do 
so meant thiily evenings at night school when, by reason 
of his age, his normal “schuling” v/as at an end. Even a 
diligent lad can’t contrive to learn a great deal in thirty 
evenings. Johnnie, utterly bored, endured the night 
school as so much detention and learned nothing at all. 
He could read the racing papers and the football reports 
and he could do simple sums and he v/as satisfied that this 
was an adequate equipment for all practical purposes. 

On the v/ay back from the gym, Johnnie ran into hlary 
Hay, who had been at school with his cousin Maggie. 

They had met on previous occasions with scarcely a 
word exchanged. Johnnie would have thought it beneath 
his dignity to waste time on a girl whom he remembered 
as a little scrub. Now, suddenly and startlingly, he realised 
that Mary was grown up. She came from a home as poor 
as his own and she v/ore no bat, but her blue skirt was 
neatly cut and her white blouse was both unsoiled and svell 
filled. She smiled at him to shov/ attractive white teeth. 

“WTiere are yc gaun, Mar/?” he asked. 

“An’ whit’s that tae you?” she retorted pertly, “If 
you must know Ah’m gaun for ma supper to the fish shop 
at the comer,” 

“Arc you? Then we’ll go thegither. Ah cud dac wi’ 
some fish an’ chips masel’.” 
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He fell into step beside her, and Mary', pleased and 
flattered, turned her head this tvay and that, hoping that 
other people might see her with her escort. Presently they 
were seated opposite one another, their elbows on the 
white-scrubbed table beneath the dectric light, Bebvecn 
them tvas a single plate heaped with fried fish and steaming 
chips, for the shared supper is not uncommon in the 
Gorbals. 

“I mind of you,** Johnnie said thoughtfully, "when 
you were at the school.” It was on the tip of his tongue 
to say “tvith Maggie,** but he held the words back He 
looked at Mary with a slanting mistrust, wondering 
whether she would have the hardihood to mention bis 
cousin’s name or recall (he old scandal which had been 
suffocated in its infancy by other and more sensational 
events. 

Her blue eyes met his own frankly enough, If she 
thought at all of Maggie, who had left the Gorbals, she 
^vas careful not to say so. 

“Ay,’* she agreed simply. “I was at Camden Street 
School (ill I was thirteen, an’ no’ the school Bobbie Hurley 
was at! Bobbie — 

Johnnie shrugged his shoulders. “Ach, him!” he said 
vaguely. “He’s barberin* the noo. But he’s no’ a bad 
dancer.” 

“He’s the best dancer on the Sooth Side, is he no ? 

“He’s a great dancer, aw nght, butAh’m no’ that bad 
mascl’, Mary.” 

The tone was almost pleading and Mary’ flushed at its 
intimacy. 

“I’d say you were right in his class,’’ she conceded. 
“ There’s no’ much in it.” 

Johnny laughed and surveyed the girl uith a dchberale 
stare wUch passed like a challenge closely und^ his cy-cj 
brows and beneath the peak ofbis cap. He proddea with 
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to marr>' and to settle do^vn iv'ith. Johnnie’s vaguely 
rumoured episode v.-ith his cousin Maggie did not afTect 
her m the least, or, if it did, it merely left her svith the 
impression that Maggie must have been a fool not to hold 
him. She knew Johnnie was not yet earning much with 
the coal cart, but she thought he would soon be drawing 
a man's full wage. She knew he was “well put on” and 
rather looked up to among the lads of his own age. She 
knew, above all. that if vhe could catch him she would be 
making something of a social success. And her own arm 
was warmly responsive to the pressure of his. 

In spite of her formal protests he took her into a “she- 
been,” a “hoose” where whiskies and beer were obtainable 
at any hour. She could dnnk her whisky as composedly 
as he himself, but she protested that she was not used to it. 

^ He studied her meditatively, noting her pale lips innocent 
of all make-up and the orderly waves other hair that had 
never been confined beneath a hat 
If Mary Hay had used rouge and lipstick; if she had 
polished her nails instead of merely trimming them; if, 
indeed, she had sported a slightly superior “paraffin " she 
would have proclaimed herself, coming as she did from 
a poor class tenement, as a prostitute— amateur if not 
professional. But she did none of these things. She was, 
quite definitely, “one of the hairy” — a hadcss slum girl 
conscious of her station in life. 

But he thought her extraordinarily pretty. He stared 
at her white blouse ivitb its two clearly defined points. 
He noticed, ivith approval, that her nc^ was clean and 
that her teeth were quite exceptionally white when she 
showed them in a snule. And suddenly that desire of 
'voman, which was dormant within him but had been 
repressed, took hold of liim again. 

He paid for the dunks and Mary out of die pub, 
holding her arm tiglucr than ever. 
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emitted the loud and stndent njid cxeruciatiiiR jilum 
Jaugh— a high cachJe that ends in .1 kind of u'.iii, 

la spite of himself, Johnnie started. He iljotighf, ljut 
only for a second, that slie was mocking him. 'J'lm (old 
dark close seemed to echo her laugh eerily. Jolnmir 
caught her by the shoulders, twisted Ijer out orthe shadow 
into the moonlight, and pressed liis own mouth ardently 
against the girl's pale lips. 

“ You stay up tlic stair, don’t you, Mary ” he demanded 
hotly. 

“Sure,” she said weakly, "I stay up the it.ur ” 

"Come on up, then I’vr got something lo say to you." 

"Aw right,” she whape/ed, ‘‘hut Ift mr go, Johnnie.' 
I’ll no’ rm awa’.” 

He released her shoulder* reJu« t.inijy, hut Ijr ioliov/ed 
hard behind her, his IwKly .dtn'ot t//u< hint' lier own nnld 
they paused on the th«r<l landing' J» w.n n.iij jtjri moit 
of panes of gi,i<s tn the Ijnding window were h/oJ"*n- 

“Christ’” said Juhnnir .Stark “Ji’i no’ '.'•ry 
able up here tfic night.” 

“It’s no worse than nher pla<»-*’’ 'hf* loudly 


and on a defiant note 

*‘\Vho said it Wasi”’ Jolmnie sp/fer ihrou/.h ]t>n whi'h 
scarcely moved and his right .irm 'lo"i h^i 'ur- 
ging her towards the opm d'*'/r of laod.ng 
She struggled dfs}K'r.iiely, hut m 'j)«T»-e 

"No, NO, Johnniel'* she iinplor'’d ai tV tv,'* gro-r-d 
His intentions wire lieyorid j*** -ii/'l ’ ' hii 

the did not scream. She knew that if d.': r 
out the W'orse for her in the long run 
the had brought this ordeal uje/n hert^li </-: 

Gorbals would have no sympathy for a i-tt 


egged on a smart young hUow like Johnn.*- 
insult him. And, in her nini, die wo*iM h-< 
insulted and even iiisap|»'H«<''d had hi: 
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protests. And so the struggle lasted for several miimtcs— 
a wordless fight in the moonshot darkness of the stair- 
heid. 

Long afterwards, when it was all over and Mary was 
clinging tearfully to her lover, pleading with him and 
threatening by turns, Johnnie consoled her with a gruff 
promise. 

“Don’t worry yersel’,” said he roughly. “There’ll be 
nothin’ aboot it. And if there should — ^well, we’II get 
married wi’ a minister an aw!” 

He kissed her and began to walk down the stainvay, 

“Come here a minute, wull you?” she wailed. 

Johnnie ran back to her with a little thrill of triumph 
at the heart. She flung her arms round his neck and 
embraced him passionately. 

“Aw, Johnnie!” she choked. “Johnnie, ye’ll no’ 
leave me?” 

Johnnie Stark walked home very thoughtfully that 
night. The thought of marriage worried him a good deal. 
Unlike most of the Gorbals lads he had, at that time, no 
wish for a wife and home of his own. 

But his heart was proud with conquest. He squared his 
broad shoulders and tlirust his strong chin fonvard at a 
defiant angle. 

“Ah’m no’ caring,” said he in a whisper. “She’s aboot 
the best bit of stuff I’ve seen home from any of the halls 
yet. An’ if anything does happen I might do worse than 
marry Mary Hay.” 

Every class of society constantly makes the mistake of 
supposing tliat every other class is regulated by its own 
taboos. It is not so. In the Gorbals, for instance, seduc- 
tion — that is to say, the chance intimacy of two young 
people — may be a matter of gossip but is certainly not, in 
itself, a matter of scandal. And in this instance the affair 
between Johnnie Stark and Mary Hay might not have 
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new reputation as a Don Juan. He told his friends, includ- 
inK BoLie Hurley, then paying one of Ins rare visits to 
“the billiards” that he was going to take Mary to the 
Masonic Hall the following week and that she was going 

to dance vrith him alone. ^ i 

They were impressed and envious, for Mary was talent 

of more than ordinary charm. , i, j 

“ She’s fairly coming on at the burlin , he boasted. 
“She’s a pure treat at the one-steps an aw. An ^^the 
half-settin’ It’s aw right dancin’ wi’ one bit of stuff aw 
night, is it no’ ? Especially when you’re to get aw you want 

after the dancin’!” , , . u 

They were all impressed and envious, even Bobbie 
Hurley, who was already a dancer of semi-professional 
quality! He hastened to explain, what everybody there 
knew already, that he and Lily McKay always danced 
together, and he hinted that he too was “getting his 
rights” until such time as they should be married. 

But the men playing billiards soon got tired of dancing 
talk, and after a while Johnnie and Bobbie left the hall. 
They had scarcely reached the comer of Rutherglen 
Road before Bobbie caught his friend’s arm, drawing his 
attention to two girls on the opposite pavement. 

“There’s yon two bits of stuff we met a week or two ago 
in the Baronial Rooms,” he said excitedly. 

“ Gripes ! So it is,” Johnnie agreed, “ an’ they’re looking 
hcllova well too, aren’t they?” He raised his voice so that 
the girls, who came from Craigic Hall Street in the Planta- 
tion, should hear liim. They did, and giggled loudly. 

The Plantation lassies were smartly dressed and they 
both wore hats. In Glasgow, as in Rome, the hat is a 
badge of feminine quality. These girls were clearly a 
little above “ the likes of Mary Hay,” but they were neither 
of them in the least above a flirtation with the two vmmrr 
men. 
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THE ROAD TO KINGSHIP 

Sooner or later Johnnie Stark would have gravitated 
to the gangs in any case. He was already on the fringe 
of them in his eighteenth year, for he was strong and 
ready to fight. Other young men eyed him warily before 
they spoke, but things had been rather quiet in the Gorbals 
since the last big street battle and no one ruffian had yet 
been acclaimed as leader in succession to Jock Sinclair 
who had been permanently crippled in that affray. 

Battles and 5C.x arc the only free diversions in slum life. 
Couple them with drink, which costs money, and you 
have the three principal outlets for that escape comple.t 
which is for ever working in the tenement dweller's sub- 
conscious mind. Johnnie Stark would not have realised 
that the “hoose” he lived in drove him to the streets or 
that poverty and sheer monotony drove him in their turn 
into the pubs and the dance halls or into affairs like tlic 
one he was having with Mary Hay. But then, tiic slums as 
a whole do not realise that they arc living an abnormal 
life in abnormal conditions. They are fatalistic and the 
world outside the tenements is scarcely more real to them 
than the fantastic fairy-tale world of the pictures 

Fighting is truly one of the amusement'' of ihf ten^ m^nts 
Nearly all the young people join in. if not as hghtc.'^ 
themselves, at least as spectators and tbctrini; sup-ry-'n'-n 
Johnnie, with his vveak mentality ami pou'-fj' p:.-. nc'-e 
was simply destined to be a battler, but ; ' hi.e 
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THE ROAD TO KINGSHIP 4I 

the party felt ready to set out for the Masonic Hall. Even 
then someone suggested that they should whip round for 
a half bottle of Scotch and a screw»stoppered bottle of 
beer each to take with them. 

“Ay, we’ll do that,** agreed Sweeny, “but Ah’m 
tellin’ ye that cvcr>'body’ll spot the scre^vtops in oor 
jackets.” 

“^Vho the hell cares?” chorused the company, and soon 
they trooped out of the pub, red-faced and with bulging 
jackets. 

Johnnie and Mary were naturally unaware of these 
preparations, just as the Gorbals lads were unaivarc that 
the Plantation lassies had secured a powerful escort for 
themselves in the person of Fighting Gus MacLean. Gus 
ivas rather sweet on Polly and, as she was paying, he did 
not mind going along to the jiggings with her and her 
friends, although he did not profess to be a dancing man. 

The Masonic Hall in Parish Terrace was a square 
building with a floor that would take some two hundred 
couples. Near the main entrance was a recess where the 
young men gathered between dances. Round the walls 
of the hall itself were many chairs and wooden benches, 
some occupied by gjrls who had no partners and some by 
mere spectators. 

Johnnie and Mary arrived just after eight o’clock and 
separated for a fciv moments while the girl went to the 
ladies’ cloakroom to leave her coat. The young men who 
dance in the jiggings do not need any such preparation. 
By immemorial custom they fold their caps and slip them 
into thdr jacket pockets so that the peak protrudes from 
the opening in the tightly buttoned coat. 

Ma^ rejoined her escort in the recess and found him 
scowling at two girls ivho were dancing together, looking, 
and no doubt feeling, in a class by themselves. Their 
faces were made up; they wore cheaply pretty dresses 
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him. It is felt that she has asked for any trouble that 
results. 

In this instance, however, the atmosphere of the hall 
was surcharged with excitement. All the young men and 
women had felt the storm coming. This was gang feud 
and not a private quarrel. It was the Gorbals against the 
Plantation and the neutrals were eager to take sides. 

Some one in that throng— not one of the Gorbals lads, 
but a fellow tvith a beer bottle in his pocket just the same 
— sprang at Stewart from behind and felled him wth a 
blow to the skull. Mourn, letting go of Betty Barker, 
drove his right boot with such force into the lower part of 
this man’s body that he collapsed with a roar of agony. 
And Betty called: “Gus! GUS MACLEAN!” in a most 
piercing scream. 

Johnnie and Mary were now on the fringe of a furious 
general fight. Sweeny fell staggering at their feet, his cheek 
laid open by a broken bottle. 

“Oh, good Christ!” screamed Mary, and tore at the 
assailant’s throat with cla%ving hands. 

Her body got between Johnnie and the other man. He 
wenched her free and grunted as he drove home fist and 
boot. Then, as though driven by a wind, the crowd 
stampeded left and right at the far end of the haU to leave 
the way clear for Gus MacLean, shouting curses and 
brandishing a razor in either hand. 

MacLean had been “awa’ oot to get a wee drink” 
tvhile all the trouble was brewing. He had come back 
just at the ps)'chological moment to hear Betty’s scream. 
And now the worst, or best, fighter in the Plantation was 
charging into battle with flashing iveapons. 

One man, unarmed, stands little chance against a 
razor fighter, but Johnnie Stark was fighting mad and 
bayonets would not have given him pause. He ran three 
or four steps and then leaped clear off the floor at big 
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Gus. They fell together with a crash that shook the floor, 
but Johnnie was on top. Quick as a cat, he regained his 
feet and kicked, and kicked again mth iron-shod boot, 
against a defenceless head. Gus lay quite still. 

E\-er>- bottle brought into that hall was smashed 
during the fight, which ended only with the arrival of the 
police — three or four of them s^\inging drawn batons. 
Dancers, fighters, men and women, c\'cr>'bod)' able to run, 
made a wild rush for the exits, and most of them, including 
Johnme and Mar>', got away. 

But Gus MacLean and three other men were taken to 
the infirmary and detained. The Plantation fighter, 
indeed, sufTcnng from severe concussion, was an 
in-patieni for several weeks and was never the same man 
again. Officially nobody ever learned the name of his 
assailant. As usual, the police did not press their inquiries 
ver>* closely. For one thing, the manager of the hall made 
it clear to them that he did not w'ant too much fuss made 
about the affarr. And, for another, they knew from long 
experience that es-idcnce about a “rammy” is alwa)-* 
conflicting, nc\cr reliable and frequent!)' perjured. Thej' 
knew, for instance, that a genuine “fighter” like Gus 
himself, even should be know the name of his assailant, 
would deny this knowledge upon oath to his last gasp. 

And therefore the)' simply acted in accordance with 
precedent and tradition, making such arrests as they could 
among the wounded and those who werc*obviously mixed 
up in the riot. Stewart and Downic, both rather badly 
hurt, got six months each. Twx) women, neither of them 
directl) concerned in the riot at all, were each fined two 
guineas. One other young fellow, I'ho couldn I remember 
in the least how he came to lose three front teeth, went 
down for a month, being treated Icnicntl)' ^ a fint 
offender. And the Masonic was open for dancing ag;^ 
on the following night. 
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CHAWKIl V 


THE SHERRICKINO OJ- r}ll’. KltHl 

Vastty is an under-rated vier. In i}/r f/lt’.i/o'// tlottn ut 
all events it is the very core «( rortjatiitjo, M;iny ji yhiinjf 
gangster, not yet lost to all dr/rnt Ir.fltn/, f!/lih'f,tuly' 
hardens his heart, as he harden’s hn wijufn Mu V/injty 
compels him to be brutal Th«*rr must f/'^'hirr/, t'lU 
about a “razor king “ And it is fr<tf-A\u/\( 'hfhniJf to b" 
tough only in spots 

The slum girls f<-;5icr thr vanity of »h'- slum rt*7i "!),*•/ 
shine in the reflected glor^v of tli'-jr pto'e'»//rt 
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Her tales came back to Johnnie himself and he glowed 
wth pride. He knew that they were wild exaggerations 
and yet he was grateful to her. He made no comment. 
He took the drinks that the other lads were now so ready 
to pay for and wore a ferocious scowl, acting a part like 
any small boy playing at pirates and strutting an imagin- 
ary quarter-deck. 

And yet he resolved in his heart that he would not marry 
Mary Hay. It is true, of course, that he had never loved 
her. She was just an attractive “wee bit stuff,” a well- 
made, pretty girl of his own class who might have made 
him as good a ivifc as any other lass. Ay, but no wife for 
a razor king! He was making a name for himself how. 
He had but to wait a little, confirm his reputation, and 
tlicn he would be able to pick and choose. He would not 
need to marry one of “the hairy.” 

Tliis resolve did not become fixed in his mind for some 
tvccks. He had to fight against a kind of tenderness for 
Mary. He admired her pluck. He knew how staunch 
she was and what a little hell-cat she could be in battle. 
Above all, he was uneasy in the knowledge that she was 
going to have a baby. He had promised her that if that 
happened she need not worry, for they would “get 
married wi’ a minister an’ aw.” Well, it had happened 
and Mary didn’t hesitate to remind him of his promise. 

Perhaps she reminded him too often. He was moody 
and savage in her company, and at home not even his 
mother dared speak to him about Mary Hay. Peter, his 
younger brother, kept out of Johnnie’s way after taking a 
hiding for one laugh in the ivrong place. Johnnie couldn’t 
bear to be laughed at. Peter was cleverer than he. He 
said things that one could not take hold of. There was 
the faintest sarcasm in the tone of innocent words He 
got his hiding because, just once, the words were clear. 
Mrs. Stark was cutting bread and butter and handed a 
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slice to Peter, vvho \%-as nearest to her. That ^>-ai: v.=ica he 
laughed and passed ic on to Johnnie, saving u> crre 
than, “The King first!” And, though all "the Einnl-r 
knew that people outside \verie calling JohnnSt ‘‘Tha 
Rarer King’" none bad yet referred to this new fr-V 
It is at least possible that if Mary Hay had been a 2nd 
of rather less spirit she %sonld have held Johnnie 
pronuse m spue of e\ er^thing. If she had put un whh cs 
neglect %Mthout reproach and his sulhv and zf'rverhrr- 
compam \Mthout resentment; if she had been cenrent tn 
be meek and to appeal timidlv to his better cannre; 
might easU\ has e softened and married her in the 
She did nothing of the sort. She became shall rn ban 
reproach® and once, a:, he flung away &cm her amm 
another quarrel, a threat followed him: "jz:i 
JofcsK Stark''’ He did not turn his head, but tn 
moment he uas decided to force a crisis. 


The >oung men and u-omen of ibezr set fjrowei* ts? 
coune of these eseats mih amused interest. Jrbnni' 
vits at the height of his early populariu- « a r r r e r Shtg^ 
2cd, though there ere some who felt radier sorry Sx 
Mir>' Ha\ , all were agreed that she had Etd'e t? 
vom’ about because, if she did lose Johnnie, it wenji 
rill be eas)' enough for her to get some other husbanc. 

B;; Mourn, an addition to the oouti that nnw sar- 

■■^'‘-’inginasngleRnttn.cr, 

■ . Marj* a nun, all r^bt,** 

1-5 i<uu Any amount 01 uicui wuH he glad to tale 
iff!” 


B\cr\oiic at the bar concurred. For that is 
happen in Gorbals. The mistress of a 
Hi become a somebody. She has been lift- ou 
^ and file There iviU aJway-s be some obscun _ 
Ottered to wed the great tnan*s cast-off 
"There was. indeed, one such man in tM 
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Toe Kcndlcs, an ex-scmccman n-ith an artificial leg, was 
doomed to obscurity. He was thiTty-two_ and unmarried, 
and his disability pension, small though it was, gave mm 
the standing of an independent income in that society. 
But he had had no luck rvith the lassies. Perhaps it was 
because of his wooden leg, or because he was weedy and 
ill-fevoured, with a head that was bald in patches. With 
his money he could, of course, have found a wife of sorts, 
but not a girl like Mary Hay, a good-looker whom he had 
long desired and who would do him credit. 

Joe made no comment but he was inwardly excited. 
He did not go about ivith any particular gang, but he was 
tolerated evciynvhere as a harmless fellow with money. 
In addition to his pension he had a light job in a large' 
tobacco factory. He lived in a room-and-kitchen house 
%vith his father and mother, his three brothers and two 
older sisters, but he could well afford to set up a home of 
his mvn. And his heart swelled at the thought of marrying 
Maiy Hay if, indeed, Razor King should discard her. 

“Likely there’ll be trouble first,” he thought calmly. 
“Mary’s no’ the sort to be turned off wi’oot showing 
Johnnie Stark up. And if I stand up for her I’ll likely get 
razored. And Ah’m no’ caring.” 

Events played into this unlikely suitor’s hands, Johnnie, 
wth Mary’s threat clear in his memory, knew just what 
he was risking ivhen he began to frequent dance halls 
and picture palaces and public houses with Ella McBride, 
a dark, \avid girl of nineteen. He had no more idea of 
marrying Ella than of marrying Mary herself. She, too 
was one of “the hair)',” and her .parents were even poorer 
than the Hays. But she knew her place. She loved to be 
seen with Ac Razor King and fully realised that she could 
expect nothing from him but his temporary favour and 
protection, ^ 

She came to him, indeed, at the call of a finger. They 
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met on a Friday evening at one of the local picture houses 
—a night and a place where young folk were in the habit 
of meeting to pair off, perhaps for a night, perhaps for 
weeks, or months, or even the whole of life’s journey. 

Ella sat svith a girl friend seeking adventure. And 
when the lights went up betsveen pictures Johnnie caught 
sight of her, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining, her 
pretty, impudent face lit up with laugmer and imitation. 
He raised a hand and beckoned twice with one finger. 
The seat next to him was empty and she came to him at 
once. Before the lights were lowered he had Ms arm 
about her and her head was against his shoulder. 

They had never spoken until that evening, but Johnnie 
knew her name and everybody knew Razor King. 

"Ah’m finished svi’ Mary Hay,” he said simply. *‘You 
and me wuU go Ihegither now. Ah’m only doing Mary a 
good turn by letting her go. Site’s in the betting now. 
Somebody elsc’Il marry her, wuUcnt they, when they 
know Ah’m finished wi’ her?” 

Ella didn’t attempt to dispute that, but she was a little 
uneasy in her mind as to what would happen to her if she, 
too, should happen to have a baby by Razor King. 
“But I’ll be no worse off than Mary,” she thought, and 
squeezed Johnnie's hand. 

“ Maybe Mary'Il no’ like anybody eke as she likes you,” 
she said astutely. Johnnie laughed in the dark and his 
left hand closed upon Ella’s knee. 

“It’s what you like lliai Ah'm interested in,” he said. 
“You and me can go ihegither and chuck one another 
whenever we like, and nae shcrrickin’ or anything like 
that, eh?” 

The \s’ord \vas out and EUa shivered in spite of herself. 
For a “sherricking" is a public showing-up of which 
none can foretell tlie consequences. And if Ella went 
Nvitli Johnnie Stark, she woifld be in it, too. His fingers 
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tightened about her knee and she gave a little scream that 
the heart” she said, “to give jo« 

a sherrickin’, Razor King.” _ ,1. 

Her use of his new title stirred Johnme more toan he 
would have admitted. Her head nestled against his 
shoulder and her body quivered at his touch. He knew 
that Ella was his to do what he liked with. He felt mag- 


nificently masterful. 

“Don’t you fret,” said he. “Anybody who tried to 
shcrrick me— along wi’ a big division like this— would need 
a big heart, eh, Ella? ” 

She lifted her head and looked round her, peering 
through the gloom, to which her eyes were now well 
accustomed. Near by were many lads of Johnnie’s gang 
ready to fight at a word or a mere nod. Most of them were 
cuddling their own girls or staring at the screen. They 
were careful not to look at Johnnie and her. She sighed 
and leaned her head back against his shoulder. 

“Ah’m no’ worrying,” she said. “You’d look after me, 
Johnnie!” 

She lay against him, small and soft and enticing, so that he 
could savour her abandon and know the thrill of it. His 
arms went round her in a bear’s hug and her lips were hot 
against his own. He pulled her roughly on to his knees. 

“Ella McBride,” he whispered, “I’ll look efter ye. If 
yon Mary Hay lass so much as lifts her haun’ tae ye, 
Ah’ll dac her in. Ay; her an’ any mug that tries to stick 
by her!” 

She believed him. She was sure that he would win in a 
fight, but she would have liked it far better if no fight 
had tlireatcned. There were dozens of girls in the biff 
balcony sitting by that time on their lovers’ knees. Ella 
was proud that the Razor King had chosen her 

Not that she loved him. For those who have been bred 
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outside Gorbals it is not easy to understand the mentality 
of a girl like Ella hfcBridc. She was less than innocent 
because her mind was fouled by knowledge. And yet, 
physically, she was inexperienced and well aw-are ^at 
Johnnie would not be satisfied m’th Jess than all he 
wanted. Already his arm was close about her waist, his 
breath hot on her cheeks, his whole embrace urgent tvith 
desire. All round her there were sighs and laughter and 
faint protest. She was frightened as well as excited, but 
her mind was quite made up. 

If she could have put her thoughts into words she 
might have said: “Better Johnnie than any ithcr lad. It's 
no’ many lassies can catch a razor king, an’ Ah’m no’ 
tvanlin' tac keep him. Some tva)'s I’d sooner have Geoigc. 
An’ Ah ^vull, tae!” 

For Ella was half in love with George Smith, a young 
man earning a fairly good weekly wage by “lifting lines”— 
or acting as runner — to a bookmaker in Bridgeton. She 
had no illusions about George and she was pleased that 
he was not very intelligent and not in the least moral. 
When it got about that she was going with Razor King 
it would just tip the scale in her favour as far as George 
was concerned. Sooner or Jaicr she meant to marry him. 
So far he hadn’t been so much for marriage. Now he 
would realise that Ella must be something out of the 
ordinary. She would let him take her out during the day 
when Johnnie was at work and she would be “kinder” 
to him than she had ever been before. And in the end, 
when Johnnie was finished ivith her, he’d be glad enough 
to ha^’c her. 

The show ended, and as tlic lights went up there was a 
prolonged rustle of couples scrambling apart. But Johnnie 
was contemptuous of appearances. 

“Sit still, Ella!” he commanded, “and don’t be 
plummy (dull).” 
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He spoke in a loud voice and there was 
laughter among his companions. EUa giggled and 
struggled, but he held her fast, and, except for his o^vn 
gang, the balcony was nearly empty before he gave her a 
final kiss and told her cheerfully to get to hell oft his 


IwHCCS/ 

Standing up and straightening his cap on his head, he 
announced aloud that he had something to tell them all 


when they got outside. 

“Wait for me before you all go to the closes ivi’ your 
partners,” he said. “It’s about me and Ella and that old 
blade of mine, Mary Hay.” 

There was a stir of interest and Ella was deeply thrilled 
by this public acknowledgment. She pulled up her 
stockings, displaying ostentatiously a bare, and none too 
clean diigh, but the other lads were too interested in 
Razor King to pay much attention to her. 

Outside the picture palace they gathered about him. 
Johnnie, hiding his own excitement, kept them waiting 
while he lit a cigarette. 

“This is what Ah’ve got to say,” he announced at last. 
“Ali’m finished wi’ the Mary Hay lassie. I’ve nothin’ 
against her, or anything like that, but Ah’m finished wi’ 
her. Anybody that likes can go wi’ her. She might no’ 
just take anybody, for she’s a great bit stuff for a hairy, 
an’ she’s been hellova good tae me. Ah’m tellin’ ye this 
in case she tries to shcrrick me. Ella an’ me don’t want any 
sherrickin’. So now yc know and ye can all go and have a 
good Middy game tae yerscl’s.” 


Nobody in that group made the slightest protest. On 
the contrary, there was loud laughter, so loud that it 
migln have been heard by the few men and women across 
Ac Clyde on the Glasgow Green. Many of Aem knew 
Mary Hay and Hked her. But “ Ae king” had spoken 
They admired lus cynicism. They laughed and, in their 
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hearts, they all hoped that Mary ^vould try something — 
just to see what happened; just to see what Razor ICing 
would do about jt. 

Johnnie took Ella’s arm. “Come on/’ he said, “you 
an’ me’vc got a lot to tdl each other." 

Ella called “Good night!" ov'cr her shoulder, but 
Johnnie did not turn his head. With a few words on the 
way, he took her to her own stair-head on the first story of 
a dilapidated yellow tenement in Errol Street in the very 
heart of Gorbals slums. The place was so sordid that even 
Johnnie, hardened as he tvas, snilTcd disgustedly. Bluntly 
he told her tliat she %vould do well, u-hn fit was jinisked with 
Aer, to marry anybody at all in order to get out of such a 
place. She laughed nervously and threw her arms round 
his neck. He was none too gentle with her. 

And in the weeks that followed, this story — if it may be 
so-called — went all over Gorbals and was quoted tvitli 
sardonic relish. 

It was understood in the slums that Johnnie had issued 
an ultimatum outside the picture-palace and eager 
“friends” of both parties were s^vift to bear word of it to 
Mary Hay herself They were disappointed if they cspectcd 
her to make a scene there and then. She said little, but 
her eyes were stormy. 

Mary had no illusions about her fellow “slummics" 
She did not look for much support. All of them would be 
eager to see what happened; very few would care to get 
mixed up in the trouble. She herself had no hope of 
changing Johnnie’s mind. She only wanted revenge. 

Tor a slum lass in such ease there is htUe hope of 
revenge except by a “sha^nclang." Occasionally, it is 
true, she may have a fighting broihcr— or even a fighting 
father — ready to do battle in her cause and able, perhaps, 
to give the foitlilcss io\ cr such a thrashing as will discredit 
him for ever. 
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No one paid much attention to him. Even Mary, if 
she heard what he said, did not seem to take it in at the 
time. The actual drama was too close to bother about 
threats, ^^a^y set off for (he dance hall and her listeners 
followed her. Soon a dozen other people, some who 
knew her, some who were strangers, had joined the group, 
all of them eager to see the fun or the fight, or the "show- 
ing up,” or whatever should come ofit all. 

Outside the hall Mary stood a little forward from this 
contingent, her fists clenched, panting with excitement. 
Young men and women, coming out of the building, in 
couples, in threes, or fours, or even larger groups, saw her 
standing there and, instead of dispersing, stood about the 
pavement or loitered in doorways, nor talking to her, but 
forcing haughtcr and conversation among themselves. 
They were waiting for the "shemeUng,” thrilled, curious, 
eager, callous, not canng what came of it, greedy of 
sensation for its own sake. 

True to the tradition of the slums. Mary was dressed 
for the occasion. She was wearing her best white shawl 
and, though she was bare-headed as usual, her hair was 
well combed, her face and neck were well washed, her 
shoes were shining and her stockings were neat under 
the short skirt, showing how well built she was m "the 
prams” (legs). It vexed her that her condition was not 
more apparent, if only to make it obvious that she was 
carrying Johnnie’s child. 

At last he came out wih Ella McBnde clinging to his 
arm and Bobbie Hurley and Lily McKay and others 
close behind him. Bobbie and Lily had been leading off 
the dance that night and Johnnie had stayed behind to 
congratulate them with lofty patronage. The two dancers 
were far better dressed than the rest of the company. 
Lily, in a smart blue coat and hat, actually carried her 
dancing-shoes in a brand new leather case, and Bobbie 
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"Yuh dirty pig! "she shrieked, “Yuh’d try and murder 
^vhat’s in therr, %rid ye?” 

There wm a murmur in the crowd, an odd uncertain 
murmur, half of resentment, half of sheer excitement. 

Johnnie stepped forward and hit Mary flat-handed 
across the face, a hard blow that sent her reeling back a 
step or two. But she was undaunted. 

"He’s only a liberty taker!” she shouted. “A dirty 
liberty taker. Don’t let any wee lassies frac schule get near 
him, the buddy sNsinei" 

Johnnie’s face had gone very white, but his lips and 
chin were streaked with blood. SwifUy though aU had 
happened, thought can always outstrip action. In one 
flash of revelation he was aware of the uncertain temper 
of the c^o^vd, of Mary’s maddened and quite reckless 
face; of Joe Kcndics limping and shouldering his way 
towards him, of Ella, frightened and elated, at his side, 
and even of Lily and Bobbie, seen out of the corner of iiis 
eye, hesitating and fascinated, too. He could remember 
other "sherrickings" at which he bad been merely an 
onlooker— one in particular, where a soft-hearted fellow 
had held his hand and was suddenly overwhelmed by tlie 
mob and beaten and kicked almost to death. 

Johnnie didn’t want to hurt Mar>' Ha>. In that moment 
he actually admired her— the little hell-cat spitting at 
him there in the gutter. He didn’t want to hurt that 
damned crazy cripple, Kcndics. But he knew that his 
whole career was in the balance; that the faintest trace of 
"softness" in that crisis would for ever destroy lus reputa- 
tion. 

All these thoughts and many others passed across the 
screen of liis consciousness with tlic speed of light. And 
his lips tightened into a harder line and his black bro\vs 
drew closer together and he darted fonvard and struck 
Mary Hay under the chin, using his clenched fist this 
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time, SO that her head went back and she feU huddled 

on to the kerb. , , , j 

Johnnie raised his boot to her fallen body and none , 

obscr\'cd the sudden change of balance that made the 
kick scarcely more than a prod. But Joe Kendles was 
on him then and he scarcely warded off the swinging blow 
of the cripple’s heavy stick, deflecting it, indeed, from his 
head, but taking a heavy welt across the shoulder. 

It was all that %vas necessary to steel Johnnie’s spirit., 
Rage took hold of him like an enemy. His razors flashed 
from his pockets and ivith two lightning lunges he marked 
Kcndlcs for life. Tlie unfortunate cripple gave an unearthly 
shriek and raised a bleeding arm to an ear that hung 
backwards upon his cheek. Johnnie kicked him in the 
groin and he fell backwards across Mary Hay’s prostrate 
body. 

Lily McKay came to herself with this development, 
“Come on away, Bobbie!” she screamed, taking 
Hurley’s arm in no doubt now as to what tram they 
should get or where they ought to go. “Come on away! • 
The police’ll be here in a minute and they’ll be in the 
jail, some of them, before hellish long. They’re no use , 
taciis!” 


Bobbie needed no second bidding. The pair of them". 
went running down the street and the crowd scarcely 
noticed them. There were some, it is true, who edged ' 
away when the razors appeared, but the main body was ' 
too fascinated to move. It was a moment of intense • 
suspense. The least faltering by the Razor King would ' 
have turned the spectators into a pack of wolves. Now • 
most of them were equaUy ready to acclaim his triumph 
One young man, and one alone, sprang cursing at 
Johnme s throat. Johnnie side-stepped and slashed his ' 
lusailant across the neck. His eyes were alight and his 
bps wci-c parted in a bloody grin. And suddenly the mob • 
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was all on his side, all shouting applause of the Razor 

King. 

On the outskirts of the crowd someone raised the cry : 
“The poUcel The police!” and at once everyone was 
running. Johnnie ran with them, Ella clinging to 
his hand. And, when the constables arrived on the 
scene — the street was empty except for the two injured 
men and the senseless girl. 

Johnnie did not even throw away his razors. He was 
lost in the running crowd that hurried towards the South 
Side. Within half an hour he had washed and dried his 
weapons and concealed them under the stinking cavity 
bed of one of his “stickers,” Alan Burr, a shifty-eyed 
desperado with thin brown hair. 

Mary Hay was only stunned and allowed to go home 
after questions to which she returned no answers. Kendles 
and the other man who had been slashed were taken to 
the Royal Infirmary and both of them swore most stub- 
bornly that their assailant was unknown to them. The 
slummie is like that: whatever his grievance, he will not 
tell the police anything. 

And the "sherricking” was over. There is an etiquette 
in these things. Mary’s “honour” was satisfied. Thecrowd 
had not taken her side and she could do no more. It 
might have happened difTcrcntly. If Johnnie had shown 
any weakness he would have been bashed and kicked 
and trampled almost to death and, had he recovered from 
his injuries, he would scarcely have dared to show his 
face in Gorbab agdn. 

Instead he had behaved as a razor king was expected 
to behave. He had vindicate his character by sheer, 
desperate ferocity. Far from damaging his reputation, 
the “sherricking” had confirmed and established it. He 
walked abroad like a king, indeed, and other young men 
coveted his surly nod of rea^nition. 
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Only in Ms o%vn home did the syhole episode pass 
almost wthout comment. Peter said nothing at a I, 
having learned his lesson, but his dark eyes were contemp- 
tuous and his avoidance of his brother’s company more 

marked. „ , , . i.* 

menevcT he was in “the hoose,’ Johnnie tclt his 

mother’s eyes upon him, puzzled eyes, anxious, question- 
ing and timidly disapproving. But she never said any- 
thing to him and he kept out of her way. 

In course of time, after he had recovered from his 
wounds, Joe Kendles called on Mary Hay in her own 
home and offered her marriage in simple terms. 

“You know I like you, Mary,” he said. “Well, now 
that dirty rat. Razor King, has left you an’ has no 
intention of marrying you or daeing onything for you, 


what about me an’ you getting married?” 

“The kid rvid get ma name,” he went on, as though 
that were a matter of no great consequence but worth 
mentioning as an added inducement, “an’ you’ll never 
need to starve ivi’ me, Mary.” 

Her father and mother were drinking the whisky 
which Joe had sent them with promise of more to come. 
They told Mary she “couldny dae better for herself noo.” 
hlary stared at her new suitor with a contempt which 
she did not attempt to conceal. Then she laughed harshly, 
poured whisky into a tumbler, and drank with them all 
to her coming marriage. 

And married they were in a Gorbals church, and before 
a minister, too. Johnnie was home when his mother heard 
the news. 


“Eh, the poor lassie!” she said, and looked at him. ^ 
He snatched up his cap and went out into the street. 
But Gorbals society was frankly amused, the more’ so 
™=irriage was speedily followed by that of Ella 
McBride, who had been much more shaken by the 
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"shcrricking" than any of the 0*05- Jcin^e r 
elfort to leep her once he saw that she wanted n 
of him. She had sen-ed her turn, and he sta^- 
ttntptuotts shoutdets tshett she tited to ‘ hteah^ 
of her coming match wi* Geotge Smith- the net 
linc-liflcr. 

"What the hcU should / care who you 
sneered. "Ah’ve had all I want &ora jxc, r— a. 
buddy good luck tae you!” 

She was suitably grateful and hurable. asd I 
as she had anticipated, nenv found her zi 

Both of diem " had many a good lauzh” a*, ■in 
Mary Hay, who had fancied hasdh tatar rai a : 
crippled Joe for a husband m the erd 
In the billiards hall, among tis c*'- er e a 
lieutenants, Johnnie declared mcnircgniT in: ■ 
through with women for a wh3t. - Crr dr' r 

he sneered, “they're as we^ martied or 

dead.” And the sneer was foI]oH-cd by th-cosnr:: 
of their sniggers. 

Lily McKay, growing more rrfced r-rn izr ~ 
both marriages were “disgustinz.*' She zzd 
no intention of marrying vci zwr.^* Thrr 
secured a permanent job as W^ rrver sz 'ur “ 
better-class dance h^ in Godsh wrd a «' 
wage of four pounds tea betweeu :rru 

Razor King heard of ihdr nxer zzz: iz 

shoulders. “Ah'm no’ jcaiccs rf 
observed disdainfully, "ihc/xT^^ z. 
Bobbie and Lily, whatever ih* ■_-.L —S'^ ’ 
"Guttersnipes” was the worf Le '*■- ^ ^ 
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published 

^vas not quite nmc ee difference 

the late autumn onq 3- ] ^ p„per man s 

to his pocket, for he jj,s 

Sa^^’m^yct B- bim W sact one Saturday when 

to Ahi-n pe^n- ye ^ 

:fd,ttime"ld« ian « slightly apologeric. _ 

.^Ih ,« hae kept ye on a while,” he went on if. 
Ah coulda peyed ye. You being a razor king wid ha 
suited me fine; ye know that. It wd ha been the goods 
for the tick. Ay, there’s many who can find the money 
Sng in ifs you do the askin'. Johnme But 
Ah^ peying ye eighteen shillings a week now an thats 
too much or too little. Ah don’t need a man for ma round 
an’ you’re too auld noo for a boy’s job. So Ah ve got a boy 
to stort ivi’ me on Monday. You should go in for work of 
some other kind, noo. Ah ivid try something else if Ah wis 

^°Thcre was a kind of deference about this explanation 
so that Johnnie scarcely knew whether to feel flattered or 
angry. He pocketed his money and lit a cigarette wth an 
air of unconcern. His employer was gazing at him curi- 
ously and Johnnie, sticking his thumbs in the arm-holes 
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of his ^va^stcoat, ^va!kcd away svithout sa\'ing anything. 
It was a little humiliating to feel that he was out of work. 
It galled him to think that Peter, nearly two yean his 
junior, was not only in work but doing well. He won- 
dered vaguely whether things had been so much different 
before the \Var, and his scowl gresv blacker at the thought. 
It annoyed him to hear older people talk about their 
blasted war. He \vas barely fourteen when the Armistice 
was signed, but still old enough to remember the fantastic 
tvages svhich had been earned by the svorkers in shipyards 
and munition factories during the war years. He shared 
the general impression that the men who joined the Army 
were "bliddy fools” if they went voluntarily and “plain 
daft" if they had been unable to avoid conscription. There 
was no hero-worship for the men who came back and never 
a trace of reproach for the sensible ones who had stayed at 
home. 

Communism, of a sort, tvas preached at many a street 
comer, but tlic Gorbals jeered at the politicians. They 
did not believe in any of them. They thought them all a 
lot of grafters, scrambling for office, glib of promise, empty 
of performance. Voting “Red” because the offered bribe 
was bigger, they sneered as they made their crosses on the 
ballot papers. They eared for nothing — literally nothing 
— c-xcept the rate of outdoor relief and the faint hope of a 
reduction in the rent or a bi^cr allowance to meet this 
burden. , 

Some of the slum-dwellers were “Prodisants” and the' 
others “Catholics," but not one in ten thought of his 
religion as an>’lhing but a label or a banner to fight under. 
They were contemptuous alike of God and their fellow 
men. Tlicy despised llicir own City Council more than 
they despised Westminster. The Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings were commonly known among them as the 
“Chamber of Horrors” or the “House of Corruption.” 
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Of his sisters, Peter scarcely thought at all. They were 
attractive enough to get men, he supposed, and they 
must know that that was the best thing for them to do. 
Sooner or later they would marry and not care for much 
outside their o^vn “families.” After that they wouldn’t 
bother him nor he them. Perhaps they would be glad ^f 
he did well for himself, but, on the other hand, he knew 
they wouldn’t worry very much if he never won out of the 
Gorbals, never achiev’cd the kind of respectable home- 
life he had set his heart upon, never escaped at all from 
the dreary contentment of mass failure. 

They were not ambitious, but he was, by God ! Johnnie, 
too, but in a different way, worse luck! 

Tlie faintest smile — a scarcely perceptible lift of the lips 
and a contraction of the brows that went with it— lit 
Peter’s face and left it blank and sullen. TItough he did 
not put his thought into words he was thinking that 
Johnnie was a complete failure at school and ambitious. 
He was thinking that, if there had been any other way to 
lift himself out of the ruck — to make himself different 
from the ruck— Johnnie would have taken it. The girls 
were content: that was the difference. They would do 
what the other Gorbals lassies did. Yes; but he and John- 
nie were not content. The)' had to come to the surface. 
They had to be different, whether by razor slashing or by 
hard work. 

“I wish tae God,” thought Peter Stark moodily, 
“that Johnnie wad be half-^vay content wth being 
ordinary! It’s no’ the same vfV me. For Ah’mno’ ordin- 
ary! Ah’m only a message-boy noo; but one day Ah’U 
be a traveller and one day Ah’ll be sales manager. Ah can 
doit. Ah’vc got the brains. Ah’m ^vullin’ tac work. They 
canny stop me.” 

Even in that surge of youthful ambition and bo)’ish 
self-confidence, Peter Stark never fooled himself that he 
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they were not. The truth was that she had been gro\ving 
too fast. She was too thin for her height. Even her face 
was pinched at that time when her sixteenth birthday was 
close behind her. 

Peter, munching bread and butter, now that his herring 
was finished, couldn’t analyse Isobel. He thought hotv 
her teeth flashed when she smiled; he thought of her 
rather thin arm ;varm within his own and he thought of 
how they had clung just once breast to breast and lip to 
lip. And his cheek flushed and his heart thrilled at that 
recollection. 

Johnnie interrupted his brother’s reverie. He pushed 
back his chair and picked his teeth with a small fish bone. 
Then he grinned at Peter and leant across to him. 

“Eh, Peter,” said he, “are ye gaun oot tvi’ that skinny 
bit o’ stuff the night? ” 

Everybody round the table, and Mrs. Stark sitting in 
her chair by the fire, bent their cy« upon Peter after this 
question. He tried to force a laugh. He hated his 
brother then, but feared more than he hated. “She’s no’ 
sae skinny!” was all he had the neiwe to say. 

Johnnie laughed. Everybody laughed wth him, 
uproariously, except Mrs. Stark silent by the fire. 

“You’d better watch oot,” said Johnnie. “Isobel 
might slip intae a mangle some day and when she cam 
oot you’d no’ be able to see her, Peter.” 

The younger brother’s face paled and there was a 
glint in his dark eyes. His fists were clenched and his 
breathing came hard. He glowered at Razor King and 
rose to his feet. 

“Ah think Ah’ll awa oot,” he murmured hoarsely. 

Mrs. Stark intervened quietly from her folded -up 
bed-chair. “Finish yer tea first, Peter,” said she, “and 
never mind they ithers.” 

Peter hesitated. Then he resumed his seat, but his 
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checks were very red. One of his sisters giggled and then 

pulped tea noisily. , , ,, -d * 

Taking another mouthful of bread and butter, Peter 

looked up and addressed Johnnie deliberately. 

“Ah don’t often say anything aboot who you go oot 
wi’,” he remarked svith great courage. 

Razor King’s grin vanished and his brows drew 

together in a savage scowl. 

“Naw,” he snarled. “You know better than that!” 
Peter made no reply and would not be drawn even by 
the renewed giggling of his sisters. “ Let them laugh,” he 
thought furiously. “One day I’ll show ’em. They’d 
think I rvas mad if I let on tae them noo whit I wis efter. 
Ay, but there’s time yet.” 

Wren the evening meal was finished he went out before 
any of the others. He tugged his cap over his eyes and 
stalked out of the apartment. 

Mrs. Stark watched him go and sighed. Johnnie was 
standing close at her elbow, grinning derisively as the 
front door shut. Timidly she laid a hand upon his elbow. 

“Johnnie,” she whispered, “whit for dae ye go on at 
Peter? There’s nae harm in the boy. Why canny ye let 
him alanc?” 

He looked down at her and frowned. To say that he 
loved his mother would be to stretch the meaning of the 
verb. She meant very little in his life. Her wishes did not 
exercise the slightest influence upon his conduct. And 
yet he felt a sort of tenderness for her. He would not let 
anyone worry her or say a word against her. 

“Aw, don’t worry yerse!’, Mither,” he said with gruff 
gentleness. “Ah’m no’ set tae hurt the boy. He’s \vell 
enough wi’ his skinny bit stuff. An’ he’s better aff than 
me an aw.” 

tnean, Johnnie?” she asked anxiously. 
Aacthmg. Only that I got paid aff the day. Ah, 
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vvheesht! There’s nae T\eed to greet. Ah’m no’ carin’. 
Ah’m glcd o’ it. Ah’ve bin thinkin* it’s kind of plummy 
for me to go to the toil.” 

But Peter had no hint of this conversation and would 
have been astonished to know that his elder brother thought 
of him \vith any kindness or consideration. He 'vent along 
moodily to the local billiards hall and felt more cheerful 
after a game of snooker. At half-past seven he went to 
meet Isobel McGilvery and found her at the close-mouth 
waiting for him, in a brick-coloured coat and a red hat. 
Her face was pale beneath its freckles, but her brosvn 
eyes glowed a welcome. 

“Were you waiting long?” he asked her casually. 

“Naw,” said she. “Ah’m jist this minute doon.” 

They undentood each other so well that they did not 
waste time on those polite formalities and empty exchanges 
which are normally part of the routine of slum courtships. 
Nor was it their habit to linger very long at the close- 
mouth. Tliat evening they walked at once towards 
Crown Street, Isobel taking the inside of the pavement 
like all other courting girls. She was deeply attached to 
Peter Stark. She never doubted his ability to do something 
and to be something above the ordinary level. She was 
proud of his looks and his high, intelligent forehead. It 
was she who had made him get a blue suit instead of a 
grey one. She told him simply that blue suited him and 
he smiled and promised to remember. 

Nearing Cro^\•n Street itself, Peter hesitated and then 
suggested that they should dance instead of going to the 
pictures as previously arranged. The fact was that they 
had first met in one of the Gorbals dance halls where 
fighting was not encouraged and where dancing was 
looked upon as a serious and more or less respectable 
accomplishment. 

Isobel didn’t object to the change of plans but pointed 
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out simply that the dancing would cost them more than 
the pictures. Peter shrugged his as much as to 

say f what did it matter for once? Bobbie Hurley and 
Lily McKay were leading off that night m the haU down 

the Paisley Road. , 

“Aw right, Peter,” said Isobel smiling, but 1 11 have 

to go back for ma shoes.” 

“Sure. Come along,” said Peter cheerfully and they 
turned and went back to the close-mouth together. 

Isobel lived in the top flat. She left Peter oii the pave- . 
ment, but she had rejoined him within eight minutes. 

“ Ah wasn’t long, was Ah? ” she asked happily. 

“ Naw,” agreed Peter gaily, “ you weren’t. But waiting 
or no’, Ah’m always confident when Ah’m alang wi’ you; 


Ah don’t know how it is!” 

The girl coloured and laughed, but she did not loiter 
at the close-mouth. Instead she gave Peter her dance 
shoes to carry and they set off for the dance hall. Young 
as they were, they were both thinking of marriage. They 
were in love and there didn’t seem any reason to wait. 
They were both convinced that they would be happy 
together and they were both prepared to make sacrifices 
in order to get on and to live in a respectable home. 
Without having discussed the subject, they both felt that 
they must find their way out of Gorbals together. They 
didn’t hope for luck, but they believed they could fight. 

They were inclined to be snobbish. They tried to save 
all they could out of their meagre spending money. They 
didn’t buy chocolates and Peter smoked very few cigar- 
ettes. There would be time for these indulgences later on, 
and meanwhile they felt happily superior to most of the 
Gorbals lads and lassies. They felt that if they couldn’t 
succeed, then it wouldn’t be much use for any other vouns 
couple even to try. ^ ^ 

It was early for the dancing and they walked all the 
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way to the hall, saj-ing little, but well content in each 
other’s company. 

“Looks as if there’s gaun tae be a crowd here,” Peter 
surmised as they drew near the tall, yello^vish building 
in which the nightly dancing had become so well organised 
as to draw big crowds all the six nights of the week. 

“Looks like it,” Isobel adrnitted. “Ah wonder whit’s 
gaun on.” 

But there was no special attraction that night except 
for a poster in the lobby announcing that Bobbie Hurley 
and Lily McKay, the well-known speciality amateurs, 
were to lead off. Isobel handed Peter her shilling as a 
matter of course. He pocketed it wth a nod and pulled 
out half a crown to pay for both at the doonvay. They 
went at once to one of the forms against the wall and 
waited for the band to strike up. When it did, they were 
almost the first couple on the floor. 

Others followed them quickly enough, for going to a 
dance hall means dancing in Glasgow, where the young 
people like to get full value for their money. Peter and 
Isobel were by no means in the star class, but, like all the 
other dancers, they paid close attention to their steps and 
took their pleasure somewhat seriously on that account. 
Even in the cheapest “jigg'ugs” the atmosphere is 
highly critical and technical skill greatly admired. That 
is why outstanding performers, like Bobbie Hurley and 
Lily McKay can and do achieve a kind of fame in the 
slums. 

The first exhibition dance by this already well-knotvn 
pair was not given until the company had been warmed 
up by half an hour of genera! dancing. Then the manager 
of the hall, wearing evening dress, mounted a small 
platform at the far end of the building to announce the 
“champions,” and there tvas something of a rush to get a 
good N-iew from the side of the hall. Peter and Isobel 
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Bcrummed their way to the front of the cmsh and stood 
unashamedly holding hands as Bobbie and Lily oo ' 


Apart from tlie manager, Bobbie was the only man there 
in evening dress. His dinner-jacket suit had been made 
to order and fitted him weU, though the material was not 
of first quality. Lily, in a blue evening frock, moderately 
low necked, looked even more “professional” than he did. 
Her red lips were constantly parted and her rather 
prominent, but regular and nicely shaped, front teeth 
enhanced tlie effect of her cultivated smile. 

The four-piece band on the platform struck up. There 
was no mechanism in that hail to dim the lighting, but, 
even so, Bobbie and Lily showed up well under the 
travelling spot light. They understood each other in- 
stinctively as first-rate partners should do; their separate 
movements flowed harmoniously together. Not many 
stage partners could have rivalled them on that floor 
and in that setting. The audience was deeply appreciative. 
The lads and the lassies clasped hands in admiring silence, 
tlicir eyes folloiving the dancers’ every movement, never 


missing a step. 

But as that dance was ending three young men began 
to edge their way through the crowd at the door towards 
the place where Peter and Isobel stood. One of the trio 
had recognised Peter as the brother of the now notorious 
“Razor King.” He said very little; only; “Look across 
there! That’ll be Peter Stark. Let’s go talk to him.” 

The three young men came from the Plantation dis- 
trict of Glasgow and they were all in their early “ twenties.” 
They were gangsters of the second order— rank and file 
men, ready to join a riot, but not to lead it. They had 
not even been in the Masonic Hall during the big “ rammy ” 
in which Johnnie made his name and Gus MacLean was 
kicked mto obscurity for ever. But they stood by their 
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local “team”; they were against Gorbals when the chance 
occurred. And they ^verc all three the worse for drink. 

These young fcllo^vs had not come to that dance hall 
“looking for trouble.” Perhaps there 'vas a certain 
bravado in thus visiting outside their own district, but 
they were warmed with the drink inside them and each 
carried a bottle of beer m his hip pocket for refreshment 
during intervals. Their caps had been stuffed naturally 
enough into their jackets and they had found partners 
without difficulty among the surplus girls who always 
throng the halls. 

It was because Peter was alone with his own girl and 
the crowd was evidently so respectable that the Plantation 
lads now recognised a special opportunity. Isobcl was 
clearly a real “Jane bit o’ stuff” — a girl of qualit>' ^vho 
wore a hat,Avithout affectauon, because she was accustomed 
to it. She wasn’t likely to fight and it amused them to 
think that Razor King’s brother should be courting a lass 
of that kind so much above his proper class. Not gently, 
and yet not too conspicuously, they shouldered and 
elbowed their way towards the unsuspecting pair. 

When dtey had come quite close, the leader of the 
Plantation lads launched his oficnsiyc. 

“They always say,” he shouted, with a grin, “that 
ye da get a hiding it’s up to you to pey somebody back 
for it!” 

“Ay; even if it’s only a brother o’ the man ye might 
be lookin’ for,” agreed a companion, “it’s still best tac 
take a chance tac square things ” 

The third of the trio, taller and tougher than his 
friends, whipped tlic botUc from his hip pocket. 

“It might be a pity,” he sneered, and tins was loudly 
and clearly directed to Peter himself, “tac waste good 
beer an’ aw, but at times it canny be helped!” 

All tlus was tlic affair of a few moments, but the era 
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sensing trouble, bad sheered away from Peter and Isobel 
as tho''ugh by magic. The girl saw the danger just a flash 
before the boy. She gasped and tugged at hi^sleeve, 
drarv-ing him to\vards the too-distant doorway. The tall 
lad from Ac Plantation stepped nimbly ahead of Aem 
and his companions closed in. All round about Aat 
group the oAer dancers had left a clear space. 

Alive now to his danger, Peter pushed Isobel away 
from him wiA his free hand and side-stepped towards Ae 
wall. But his enemies anticipated him. For a moment his 
heart sank and Aen his eyes sparkled wiA a fighting 
glint. He did not \vait to be attacked: he leaped at his . 
nearest assailant, the tall one rvidi Ae bottle in his hand, 
feinted and drove home a smashing left to Ae ear. 

The big fellow staggered and swore, but one of his 
companions struck at Peter from behind, a blow that 
would have felled him had Ae bottle fallen full upon his 
unprotected skull instead of glancing off it. Peter reeled, 
and Isobel, screaming, ran to catch him. 

In Ae same instant Ae Aird of Ae Plantation lads 
drew his bottle of beer and brought it do\vn savagely on 
Peter’s head. It broke wiA a loud report. Blood streamed 
down Peter’s forehead and he sagged at Ae knees. 

“That’s wan for Razor King!” his opponent shouted. 
“Tell him Cameron did Aat tac ye! Cameron frae Ae 
Toll . . .” 

But Isobel had flung herself in front of Peter’s fallmg 
body. She sas ed him from Ae raised boot of an assailant, 
and, by Aat time— for this was a respectable hall and no 
gang rcndez\’ous Acre rvas a rush of young men to the 
rescue and Ae Plantation trio, cursing and srvearing, were 
swept backwards by sheer weight of numbers. 

The tallest, swmging his’ beer bottle, stood his ground 
unnl lus feet were kicked from under him. The other tsvo 

flymen made for tlic exit, but were overpowered before 
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thty reached il. The whole riot had scarcely toed fi« 


minmes, and the manager oC the hall, acuve and leso 
for all the whisky that was in btm, was in OTong uc 
crowd ivith high, dominant voice and wavmj hands. 
The dancers fell back before him. The gangsterc, over- 
powered and helpless, were tumbled omeeby inatiy 

tvilling hands; the band, obedient to his gesture, 


up again and there were couples already dancing uhDe 
Ptt« still lay stunned where he had fallen, with Iso 


obd 


wttping and lavteUng by his side. 

Robbie Hutlcy, obeying hrs natural instinct, ran over 
to his friend’s brother. Lily followed close behind hiiit- 
Her neat eyebrows were drawn logcther in a worried 
froun. She had nothing against Peter Stark. On the 
contrary, she knew that he was a steady young fdlow of 
the sensible working-class type. And, of course, she 
knew perfectly well that he was ^uitc blameless in this 
particular '‘tammy.” 

Knowing all this, she stiU wanted most particularly 
to keep out of all bother . She taught Bobbie’s sleeve just 
as he svas about to follow the young men who had picked 
Peter up and were carr>*ing him into the office. 

“Where are _j'0u gaun?” she whispered viciously. “I 
wish to Christ you wad be a little manlyl Why can ye no’ 
control yourself when anything happens?” 

Bobbie turned angrily to face her. 

“HcUl” said he, “it’s young Peter Stark, Razor King’s 
brother. I canny let him . . 

“You camy do anytirng. Ah tdlye, Don’tbe plummy! 
m don 1 TOM to go and be a ivitncss or anything like 
mat, yc? Haven't ive got enough tac look efter tvith- 
outlKingTOneccs? Have some semei" 
i»hbie hesitated and his anger subsided. 


nil conceded unsraciouslv 

dioued Uy m mg him to the other side S 
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They were dancing again to keep the diminished crowd 
together by the time the manager came back from the 
office and assured everybody that there was nothing to 
worry about. Police had arrived by this time. The 
bottles were taken away as evidence and the blood and 
glass s^viftly cleaned from the floor. Peter was taken To 
the Royal Infirmary by ambulance, and Isobel went with 
him. He was not very badly hurt, though the surgeon put 
three stitches into his forehead, none too gently. The 
surgeon in the out-patient department was an over- 
worked man with little sympathy to waste upon hooligans 
and their wounds. 

Bobbie and Lily gave their second exhibition dance 
before the hall closed, and by that time the crowd was just 
as large and just as cheerfully in earnest as though nothing 
had happened. And Lily’s smile was as dazzling as ever. 
It was not until the two of them were on their way home 
that she resumed her lecture. 

“If I could only rely on you, Bobbie,” she sighed, as 
they stood for a while on the stair-head in Bedford Street, 
“I’d be a happy dancer, believe me! It’s things that 
crop up like they did to-night that test us. We’ve got to 
watch . ourselves all the time or we’ll never do any 
good.” 

He had his arm around her waist and their heads were 
close together, but he stood stiffly and sullenly away at this 
remonstrance. 

“Tac hell!” he protested, “Ah did nothing out of place, 
Lily.” 

“No, Ah know you didn’t, but if it hadny been for 
me, where svid ye have been now? -That’s what Ah’m 
askin’ yc. Up in the Royal Infirmary likely, wi’ your head 
^lit open. Or due to give evidence in court, wi’ all the 
Plantation lads marking it up against you. That’d be a 
hcUova fine advertisement for us! You’re a grand dancer, 
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Bobby, and Ab'm hcllovn fond of ye, but you’ve got tae be 
more tnon.^. That’s all there is aboot it. 

“Manlyl” He knew what she meant well enough, and 
he grinned sourly. She meant that he had to put the danc- 
ing fint all the rime; that he had to assert himself; that 
he had to swallow scruples and, if ncccssarj", cut adrift 
from old friends. And he knew that she w-as right There 
^v•as no other way to get on in the dandng world. His arm 
crept closer about her and his hand closed upon the thin 
silk that covered her firm young breast. She smiled and 
sighed and clung to him. Long and earnestly they talked 
of how they must stick together to get what they wanted 
out of life. 

Both of them would have sworn — and so tvould young 
Peter— that they wanted something far different and better 
and finer than e>*cr Razor King could aspire to. But, in 
fact, their Inditidual ambitions were fuDdamentally 
common to every slummic who has any ambition at all. 
They wanted above e\erytlung else to escape; to live a 
little more cleanly and more spaciously; to dress better, 
to have more money to spend and to cam the considera- 
tion of their mm uorld as bring “out of the common^” 
a cut above the crowd. 

The affray in the dance hall had an influence, directly 
or indirectly, upon all their lives. It strengthened the 
determination of Bobbie and laly to secure an engagement 
in one of the socially resplendent “palais de danse.” 
It gratified Johnnie’s sense of his owtj importance, since 
rival gangs do not svTcak their vengeance on the brothers 
of unimportant men. And it set Peter definitely upon a 
nevk- road. 

He found, when he rcturn^^ home with heavily band- 
aged head, that tiic report of the “rammy” had pre- 
ened him. His mother’s concern was soon set at rest 
by his appearance; but Johnnie’s attitude worried him a 
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CHAPTER Vll 


MARRIAGE AN’ AW THAT 

In work atvd out, the slum-dwellers of Glasgow have 
alwaj's married young. In Gorbals, as clsc'vhere, girls 
arc brought up in the belief that marriage is the natural 
destiny of woman. Moreover any girl who remains single 
into the late twenties is classified automatically as one 
who “canny get a man.” This is a reproach which few 
of tliem arc strong-minded enough to ignore. Most of 
them feel their “inferiority” so acutely that they hasten 
to wed anybody obtainable, reckless of the consequences 
and definitely preferring a husband whom they despise 
or dislike to no husband at all. Even the street-walkers 
hkc to have a legal title to a wedding ring. 

The young men can remain bachelgrs, if they choose, 
without any loss of respect, for, obviously, there is no 
whole man, drunkard, gangster, or shiftless idler though 
he be, who cannot find some lass ready to take him. But 
very fcw of them do remain single. They marry for love, 
or for the sake of a pretty face, or for social advancement, 
or, simply and crudely, to have a woman on the most 
economical terms. 

Apart from all this, the lads and lasses alike are driven 
to marriage in the slums by sheer disgust of their own 
homes and desire to start afresh m a “hoose” of ihdr 
own, roomy enough for two, though it be no better than a 
“iingic end.” Married, they have babies in stedv 
succcssion. If times are hard, they soon have to taie in a 
«3 
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Street, Gorbals, is a brick building of three stories with 
a cofTm-Ukc bulge at the end nearest Commercial Road. 
Govan Street itself narrom into a bottle-neck to accom- 
modate the bulge of the factory. Johnnie, walking along 
the street a few minutes after five o’clock, noticed that 
the red brick of the Coffin Building had warmed to a 
coppery glow in the sunset and the curved tramlines 
stretched ahead of him like streaks of gold. The rush of 
the tenement-dwellers was over at that hour and, round- 
ing the bulge, he overtook Lizzie Ramsay on her way home 
from work in a West End bakery. 

By sight, at least, these two had known each other since 
childhood days, but socially there was something of a 
gap between them. Johnnie had always known that the 
Ramsays were “better class" than the Starks and he had 
not spoken to Lizzie more than half a dozen times since 
that evening, years before, when he rescued her and her 
fiddle from three young roughs in Cumberland Street. 

Lizzie was well dressed for a working girl. She wore a 
hat and her green coat was of good material and fitted 
her well. A clean blouse was cut rather low at the neck 
and her long sVirt concealed the legs that were her chief 
affliction in life. She could never forget her legs. Johnnie, 
leaving her after the rescue all those years before, had 
flung the one word “Bandy!" at her as he swaggered 
away. She remembered that uncomfortably, but without 
bitterness because the taunt was so familiar. 

He greeted her now wlh a cautious smile. His c>’cs 
appraised her and approved. 

“Hullo, Lizzie!” said he. 

“ Hullo yourself,” she laughed. " Are you no’ in the 
yet?" 

“Ah’m no’ as well known as aw that, am I, Lizzie?” 

He straightened Wmsclf and squared his shoulders as he 
asked the question. Far from being oflended, he took her 
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“That’s right. Ah’vc seen you wi* it on.” 

“Have you, Lizzie? WdJ, where are ye gaun the night, 
eh? Out wi’ some fellow likely? Or no? This is Thursday, 
trinebing night, is it no*?” 

It was Thursday, and by immemorial tradition young 
Glasgow goes courting on lliat night of the week more 
than on any other. Lizzie glanced up at Razor King 
and considered him srith a slotv, halfshy scrutiny. She 
liked his square shoulders and she admired the jaunt>’ 
arrogance of his carnage. She looked away and her long 
lashes drooped. 

“Ah wis just gaun oot ui’ ma china, Mar>' Halliday,” 
slic confessed. “You know her?” 

He shook his head impatiently in a gesture tvhich was 
not so much denial as rejection of an unimportant ques- 
tion. 

“WTiat about coming out wi’ me the night?” he said 
softly. “We’ll go to a place up the toon if >ou like?” 

“A placc^ What place, Razor Kmg*” 

He hesitated, Glasgow bred and born, he knew very 
little of the cit> on (he other side of the river. It was \er>* 
seldom that he left Gorbals itself 

“Ah’ni no’ c.aring,” he said. “Wherever >-ou say.” 

Lizzie was minded to laugh at him, for she understood 
his difiiculty. She knew Ghisgow far better than he did 
and felt that this gave her a superiority, but she was 
tactful enough not to let this appear in her answer. 

“I’ll meet you at the Bank comer at lialf-past seven, 
then,” she smiled, pointing with her handbag along to 
the comer of Go\an Street and Crown Street, He knew 
the comer well enough but his glance followed her own 
to where a small knot of people waited on the p3\‘cmcnt 
for a tramcar. 

“I’ll be there,” he nodded, “an’ I’ll have on a new 
ticl” 
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With a note of envying admiration in her \oicc. She had 
a boy of her own, but her Angus had no class to recom- 
mend him nor even a reputation in the gangs. 

“Half-past seven at the Bank corner,” replied her 
brollier briskly, and stepped across the room to svhere 
his mother was sorting the contents of a drawer for his 
tics. 

All the family, svith the exception of Mrs, Stark, was 
getting ready to go out at this hour, but the girls inter- 
rupted their o^vn preparations to watch Johnnie adorn 
himself. He shouldered them good-naturedly out of his 
way and drove his youngest sister from the sink before 
she had rinsed her face of soap. Washed, collared and 
tied, he put on the brown jacket with dee-bee lapels and 
then placed die razors ostentatiously in his waistcoat 
pockets. His sisters gazed at him with the frankest 
admiration, but Mrs. Stark looked hastily away from his 
“weapons” and, walking across to the dingy window, 
stood there looking patiently down into the street, her 
winkled face expressionless and her mind busy with 
anxious, W’orried thoughts. She would have liked Johnnie 
to be out of the gangs and yet, living in that home in 
that society, even Mrs. Stark had a kind of fearful pride 
in her son's reputation. He was a bad lad, but at least 
he was out of the ordinary’; no rank-and-file gangster 
but a real “Razor King.” 

Satisfied at last snlh his own appearance and not a little 
gratified by the impression he had created in his family, 
Johnnie left the house at last to keep his tr)’st. A perfect 
shout of triumph went up as the front door closed behind 
him, for his sisters were elated to know that Johnnie was 
courting at last. 

"Lizzie Ramsay, chf” said tlic eldest girl. “Did you 
ever hear the like o’ tliat, mother? Her father’s com- 
missionaire at tlic Regal Palace. Three pound a week 
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be joining the rest of the crowd ofMathicson Street and 
Adclphi Street girls. 

Lizzie studied her reflection in the suivcl mirror 
over the dressing-chest by the window which looked out 
into the courtyard. 

“At half-past seven,” she said deliberately, “Ah’m 
gaun out wi’ Razor King from Crown Street. I met Ixim 
at the Coflin Building and we made it up to go up the toon. 
He doesn’t know very much about the toon, but I’ll show 
him about. An’ we’re gaun tae enjoy ourselves tac.” 

The sisters were too astonished to make any immediate 
comment. One of them asked what Mar^' Halliday 
would do about it and whether she knew. 

“I’ll let Mary know when she comes up an* she can let 
the rest of them know,” said Lizzie, trying to speak calmly. 
She was much more agitated and excited than she tvished 
to appear, but, whatever her family might think, her mind 
was quite made up not to let slip tliis opportunity of going 
out with such a cavalier. 

“You must be hard up,” sneered Martha at supper, 
“for somebody to go out witli if you have to pick up the 
likes of Johnnie Stark.” 

“Mebbe Ah am; mebbe Ah’m no’, but Ah’m no’ jealous 
oTjour bo)'s friends, Matt, Ah can tell you lhatl” 

Maiy* Halliday, a girl of twenty-two, sallow, but ^^cU- 
built and not ill-looking, called at a quarter-past sc\’cn 
and was immediately informed in chorus of Lizzie’s date 
wth Razor King. 

“An’ what wull I do?” she demanded indignantly. 
“Go out on my tod (alone)?” 

“Be sensible, for Jesus’ sake,” retorted Lizzie sharply. 

“Oh, scnsiblel” railed Mary, looking round for s)Tn- 
patliy. “What do you make of that, cli?” 

“Don’t be daft awthcgilhcr, Mcrr>% It’s only just for 
this evening. Ah’ll be seeing y-ou again all right an’ 
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or somrlhmg to torn op. They fdt that they were bang 
watched and that their meeting would be talied about 
after they had gone on. 

“^^^lat do you say if wc cross over the street, said 
Johnnie, “and get a car up the toon, eh?” 

“All right then,” Lizzie agreed, “whatever you say.” 

Both of them pretended not to be aware of the glances 
that followed them, but they were both flushed by the time 
they had climbed to the upper deck of a blue, Botanic 
Gardens tram. 

"There are times,” observed Johnnie, staring straight 
ahead of him, “when nobody’ll look at anybody else at aw. 
When there’s a rammy going on I’ve noticed there’s 
hellova few people looking for anything- Ay, they’re 
troubled to kno'v where to look then.” 

Lizzie nodded. She understood that he meant to tell 
her that they had no cause to be worried about the curi- 
osity of a mob of nobodies. She felt that they were nobodies 
in comparison with Razor King and herself. She paid the 
fares happily for the Union Street and Argyle Street 
comer, the busiest crossing in all Glasgow. 

“I like walking about here, do you no’?” smiled John- 
nie as they strolled up Union Street. 

“I like it the night anyivay,” said she, returning his 
smile, and both of them felt much more at ease. 

But Uicy did not ivalk arm-in-arm. They were ashamed 
to do that because it was “low class.” They passed other 
couples with Imked arms and felt thedr oivtj superiority. 
Entering Sauchlehall Street, Lizzie shot a glance at her 
companion and said primly; “You can take my arm when 
wc become better acquainted, ch?" 

“I wouldny mind,” Johnnie replied, but he made no 
morion to anticipate this privilege. Indeed, he was well 
pleased vrilh himself and lizzie for behasing so much 
better than the ordinary "scruff” of Glasgow. 
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“Ah hope you mean that, U2,*’ said he, “for Ah’vc 
took a fancy tac you.” 

"Of course I mean it. . . . You can kiss me before you 
go, Raaor King!” 

But they shook hands first as though to seal a bargain. 
Then, unhurriedly, Johnnie took the girl into his embrace 
and kissed her lingeringly. He left her ^vith a little laugh 
of satisfaction and excitement. 

It never occurred to Johnnie, tvalking homewards wth 
his hands deep in his pockets, that this new affair with 
Lizzie Ramsay could end like any of his other affairs. 
Though no word of love had passed between them he 
knew, and she knew, that marriage was to be the outcome 
of their friendship. NoUung else, he realised, would 
satisfy a girl of Lizzie’s class, nor could he, for his part, 
hope to do better for himself. He thought deliberately 
that, except for her bandy legs, she was well enough for a 
>vife, and he was glad that she had so good a job in the 
bakery. He hoped that when they set up house together 
they could make something of a show. And it occurred to 
him that it might be almost worth while to look for work 
again. 

The courtship might have continued for a good many 
weeks on the basis of an undeclared understanding if 
c\’ents outside their calculations had not stirred both of 
them to decisions. Some two weeks after their first even- 
ing out, Johnnie and Lizzie met again at the Bank comer, 
went up the town to a picture-house once more, and 
emerged very happily, his arm about her waist. 

He let go of her as they came into the lighted street, 
but bent to her car and whispered: “Lizzie, it’s been 
the best Saturday night Ah’s-e had for a heJlo\-a long 
time!” 

“It’s tlie best Ali’ve had tac for a while an’ aw!” she 
agreed, smiling. 
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CHAPTER VnJ 


“THE LIKE or THEM” 

An undcrstandinc* and reasoned conicmpi for one's 
neighbours, together wah a fiercely tiwcav/zning convic- 
tion of personal supenonts. is not an un^'ornmon phcTj'^>- 
mcnon of the slum mind Habit an! may Wind 

a man to the squalor of his home. bs.t tf.-. mR> n-ot pre- 
vent Wm from sniffing disdamfun. te enten a 

friend’s “hoosc” no more sordid, C.'^. aa-: o'.errTfrAded 
than his own. Perhaps there is. all ’s.' a 
scious rebellion agumst rondmor.? v.-^ «.** v..:vizrdJy 

taken for granted .\nd. there .» r,, 'j-.ri. thevr 

conditions except 1>> ima 2 in<st.or.. rz-cz.. a •.er:;*rr:'t:t 
dweller, particularK before th^ .ear-* .Vc • w.-v-ere?; iis 
hopes, Ekes to think, and d'e.-* m fa' - te-ar - 1 uu.' a<e ra.: 
something in him — 5<;me sr>erijl z:" ■■ '.e vyfi-— 4', 

make him difTcTcot from ho leik*'* Ht i' «- i te.C’.-T, 
like Micawber, for s^ymcdiing to lx. u-** '.c Lil 

c\idcncc to the contrary, he t« tuh fx.r<j!rr xnix xxt zsy 
will come when bu supenont'. wil! x-.crcei rr-xco.xz/^’t. 

It follows that soctetv »n the tec-eczjr—^ j: crvce,-: -ir 
more narrowly than j.n the oumde w oi C*nr ererr rtnr' 
be dcSniitly “better class" than axi'.cner me 
good clars as a third, Fanuhes that r-cim; 

down upon thoic that live «n a ' itx.pt tax ’ ..txmrrrre 
importance attachfs to clothe, tnmr 

equal, young people who arc “wcj vs. nr’ -tat ■ 

command the en'.iouj admiration ci xnt p'lxx' 1 
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“Oh, well Martha broke off and turned scarlet. 

He had completely spiked her gum by this frankness and 
now she was more embarrassed than hc. 

He lit his cigarette, broke the used match and threw it 
away. Then he looked at her and laughed sympathetically. 

“Johnnie and I,” he said, “don’t sec very much of each 
other, but he’s well enough in his o%ra t>-ay. You see, 
I’m not getting on so badly where I am now and I’ll soon 
be married myself, likely, and living outside the Gorbals.” 

Martha was pleased to hear that. Aw’ay from Razor 
King, Peter would not only make a most presentable 
brother-in-law, but she could already picture herself 
visiting him and his wife vsith her own young man. 

“I like to hear of people getting on,” she said with warm 
friendliness, “for I’m one of the lucky ones, too, that 
doesn’t know what idle set (unemployment) is.” 

Peter was interested. He asked her where she was 
working, and she told him volubly of her work in the big 
cigarette factory, of the bonus system there and of what 
some of the girls did with thar few poxmds in March and 
September of each year, leading it to be undentood that 
she didn’t waste her money in the same way. 

“I’m only getUng thirty-five shillings a week in the 
meantime,” smd Peter, giving confidence for confidence, 
“but that’s cn^ for the meantime, believe me! Soon I’ll 
be doing belter than thaL” 

He was doing better already. He was earning two 
pounds five, not one pound fifteen, but it was characteristic 
of liim at that time to say he earned less than he did, 
where other young men of the working-class would usually 
boast of a few shillings more than their pay envelopes 
actually contained- For one tiung, Peter didn’t want any- 
body but his sweetheart, Isobcl McGilvcr)*, to know his 
private affairs. And, for another, he lik^ to feel he 
had something in reserve. Before thc>' parted, Martha 
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staunch member of the Labour Party. Actually he took 
far more interest in footbal] than in politics and knc%v 
v'astly more about it, but he lik«l to talk about “improv- 
ing the status” of the working man because that contri- 
buted to his own sense of superiority. Now he insisted on 
reading extracts from a speech by J. H. Thomas, declar- 
ing, moreover, that the railwajTnen had never had an 
abler leader. 

“Maist of the working men, Peter,” he obser\'ed 
sententioiisly, “are no good for themselves svithoot a good 
man tae speak for them an* get them the best conditions, 
an* a^v that. If you ever get into a good posceshion, Peter, 
you’ll find out that unless men are organised they’re the 
lowest creatures on God’s eartlu You’ll mebbe know that 
as it is?” 

Now John McGilvcry was no more than a working man 
himself and of working-class stock, but he t\'as entirely 
without affectation in this contempt of his fellow-workers 
and of their mentality. He saw nothing odd about his 
attitude and neither did Peter. But the younger man was 
a little bored. 

“Speaking for mpclf,” he replied, stifling a swvn, " I’m 
going to be my own leader. I’m no’ goin’ to wail for any 
man to help me". I’m goin* to help m>’scir." 


The brothers Stark did not meet until shuiily heforc 
the wedding and then only by clunncc. Pcirr was fi.jying 
one of his rare risits home, chiefly to see his inmlu r Ur 
did not expect to find any of the otlirrs in(lf)f)rs .ii ihrrr 
o’clock in the aflemoon, and it was mrrriy .1 
errand that had given him the opportunity irj vi'U ( 

Street at such an hour of a ss'orking day 
It happened, however, that Mrs. St.irk w.is .iw,»y 
a neighbour’s house, called Uicrc tirgrnlly to Irml .1 h.ir 
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the glad news, mebbe. Her sister— one o’ the Ramsays 
o’ Mathieson Street — merrit tae Razor Kingl And what 
did ye say to her, Peter? Did ye tell her ye were no’ 
seein’ so much of the family nowadays? Did ye make it 
clear that there’s two kinds of Stark— yours and mine?” 

In spite of himself, Peter felt tlie colour rising to his 
cheeks, for the sneer came perilously near the truth. 

“I told her,” he said crisply, “that I was glad. I said 
it wid likely be a fine thing for you both and tliat she would 
do well to make up her mind to it.” 

“That was hellova nice of you. An’ whit were you 
thinkin’ yourself? Mebbe you were wunnerin’ how such a 
fool as that brither o’ yours ever came to get such a good- 
class bit stuff as Lizzie, eh? An’ thinkin’ it wid be like his 
bliddy nerve to set up hoose when he canny hope for a 
job? Ay, an’ walkin’ back to your fine friends, thrown’ 
a chest an’ saying, ‘By Christ, Ah’m glad Ah’m no’ like 
him myscl’?’” 

“What’s the good of talking that wey, Johnnie? Is it 
my fault you an’ me take different roads? Besides, you’re 
ivrong. Ah am glad you're tae be married. Ah’m no 
caring one way or the other whether you toil or whether 
you don’t. An’ I wid have telt Martha, if she hadny under- 
stood withoot the telling, that Lizzie is no’ getting the 
worst o’ the bargain.” 

“What does that mean?” said the other ominously. 

“Nothing; c.xccpt that Razor King could take his pick 
of many a lass in Gorbals.” 

“Mebbe that’s what you meant. And mebbe it’s no’. 
But let me tell you something, Peter lad. You think I’m 
Razor King and can never be anything else. You think 
you’re hellova clever and I’m a mug. Well, there’s more 
than one kind of mug. I’ve seen your kind before — plenty 
of them, likely fellahs, goin’ to toil every day, kissin’ the 
boss’s backside when he dirows them a good word; 
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rcadin’ books and nc\wpapcrs; wnchin’ brainy bit 
stuffs ui’ good clothes over a duff figure; keepin’ afT the 
booze, talkin’ and walkin’ and dressin’ and mebbe 
spewn’ like a bliddy bourgeois — and dead sure, cver>’ one 
of ’em, that they’re going to get on in the world. 

“Ah'm no blamin' you; ,^h'm soriy- for \ou. What 
happens to them aw? Tlicy get married and thev have 
kids. An’ the wages doesny grow uiih the familv. An’ 
they take to drink a little later instead of sooner An’ the 
shop shuts or the \ard shuts down or there’s a bliddv 
strike. An’ there thev go. back to the dung heap, haudm’ 
up the street corners, drauin' their motU'N fn)m the 
parrish, an’ keepin’ awa ont of the Iukisc all da\ . aua frac 
the auld wife's tongue ami the kids that go irawlm' and 
messin’ aroon the floor.” 

Johnnie p.iused for breath He had spukrn with a 
queer gathenng passion not directed m> mmh at his 
brother as at life itself, and Peter, ssho h.id ne\ci heard 
him so eloquent, was too surprised t<i mt< irupt 

“That's what all vour i<iil will bring \t.' the elder 
brother resumed. "That and miihing tKi \h ma\ he 
a mug, Peter, but Ah'm no suih a bhd.iv nuig .o thu 
Tlic ones that win arc no’ the toilets ’inii i n io(‘ \oiir 
brains. Leave me mv weapons .in' Mi'li tmi-h I.ii ahead 
of you! You think \ou'rc darm' lim now with \,iiii iwi'- 
ihrcc pound a week while .Mi've noihin^; Inn liu Inito.i 
But let me tell you, Mithcr sees ni<'u o no lu.im \ ili ui 
she docs of yours!” 

“That be damned'” shoutu) r«*m m nK Wfni 
you give her after >oir\c paid lot '-'in ts \ 

for your keep.” 

“You’re a liar, but that's hei.ni'/ i<>u m i n.^ n . 

A razor king doesny /lace to pe\ hi' .'i m'. I (i, i, . 
more wa>-s of making monc\ than i,.i n \vj. 

Mithcr >ourscr if you canny belnve int Wfm ' nu^u.. 
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The elder brother leapt ioto accon at that taunt, his 
razois flashing, but Peter hept him oST for a moment ssith 
a raiicd chair. 

"You couldn’t ... 6ght ... c\'cn me, w’oot >*Dur 
weapons,” he gasped. 

Johnnie, uttered a furious oath and flung the razors 
across the room. Then he charged, head lowered and 
arms raised to guard it- The chair sh'as das h ed out of 
Peter’s hands and his brother’s fists dros'c home to chest 
and forehead sending him spinning across the room. 

At that instant the door opened and Mrs. Stark stood 
on the threshold. She uttered one loud cr>' and her elder 
son staggered to check his run with the boot drive at the 
end of it. He lurched on top of Peter, caught him by the 
shoulders and jerked him to his feet. 

"That’s how I floored the Plantation widoc,” he roared, 
" one punch and a kick, and he was oot ! ” 

Peter svas breathing ver)* hard, but his lips parted in 
a svry smile. 

"It was . . . quick ^s'ork,” he said. "I’d like fine to 
have seen you!” 

They stared at each other for a long moment and the 
scowls relaxed and at last there vsras something almost 
friendly in thdr gaze. Johnnie turned on his heel and 
^vcnt to the windosv. 

But Mrs. Stark had sat dosvn suddenly and her face svas 

gr^'.. 

"So you’re home, Mithcr/’said Peter an.xiously, mattcr- 
ofifact. "An’ how did you leave them aw at the Donald- 
sons? ” 

"Bailh doin’ fine," she whispered. "It wis a boy. Ay, 
the poor soul; it wis a boyV’ ' 
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He came in at last, brisk and cheerful, a short, stout 
man, clean-shaven and full of ambition to be “something 
worth while,” which meant, in his view, to acquire money 
and the respect that went with it. Already he was in a 
fair way to doing that. Reilly’s chief trouble was that his 
wife was much too fond of the drink; he and his two 
daughters had as much as they could do to keep the 
jovial Mrs. Reilly from disgracing them in this way. 

Great as is the gulf set between employer and working 
man, no one attempts to bridge it in Glasgow by polite 
formalities and empty titles. Johnnie and O’Hara did 
not even get up when Reilly entered. 

“ Any chance of a job, Eric? ” said Razor King bluntly, 
and wasting no time. 

“The two o’ us could be doin’ wi’ jobs,” added O’Hara 
with a smile. 

Eric Reilly hesitated for some moments. It happened 
that he did want men, but he was none too keen on the 
particular pair of young men in front of him. 

“Ah don’t want any trouble,” said he, looking keenly 
at Razor King, “There’s too much competition these 
days; too much other things tae mind withoot trouble 
wi’ razors and aw that.” 

“Aw, there’ll be nae trouble wi’ us,” Razor King 
assured him, “ It’s the dough Ah’m oot for and Ah don’t 
mind w’orkin’ for it ivi’ you.” 

Three other young men now entered the stable, all of 
them looking for jobs. Reilly ran his eye over them, saw 
that they were all husky young fellows, and then spoke 
decisively to prevent further discussion. The coal was 
his chief business, but he was a more important figure in 
Gorbals than some people imagined. He controlled one of 
the smaller dance halls, in the poorer districts of Glasgow, 
and he also held a substantial interest in a local picture 
house. He would not be rushed into any decision. 


^ WZDOING IS H? 

“The five o’ you come in here after dinner-time,” he 
said abruptly, “ then Ah’U sec what All can dae. Ah m 
busy the noo,” 

They left him svithout further words, or at least vdth no 
more than a respectful concurrence in the fact that a man 
in his position must have very little time to spare. And 
they did respect him, just as they respected all men who 
had got on and made money, no matter bow. 

He did not keep them waiting long when thq,' returned 
after dinner and, though they had been joined by three 
more out-of-wor^ by that time, Reilly was able to find 
is’ork for all of them at twenty-seven shillings a week, 
plus Unemployment and National Health Insurance 
stamps. 

“ Ah'II have yon other stable in Errol Street next week,” 
he explained, “along tvi’ this one, and you can start then. 
An’ as long as tvc’vc got no trouble, Ah think we'II come 
out 0* it pretty well." 

They assured him gratefully that ilicre would be no 
trouble at all and Reilly, merely nodding, passed round a 
packet of “fags.” 

“Ah want you an’ O’Hara,” he said, pau^ng in front 
of Razor King, “to go oot wi’ Wull. WuU’s aw there wi’ 
the money, mind, an if anything goes wrang, Ah’ll hae 
a chynge withoot hesitation.” 

“Wull” — othenvisc William McNeill — was one of 
Reilly’s most loyal henchman, one of the fe\v men he 
trust^ with the money— “the bag,” as it was called. He 
n-as a well-known character jn Gorbals, being huge of 
and limb, but dN>'arfish of intellect. Indeed, he was 
little better than a half-wit outside his job with the coal. 
In that he was absolutely rdiable. He knew all about the 
money he had to take for lus coal and he was so strong and 
big that nobody thought of trying to “do him” for any- 
tliing. Nobody but Reilly could “work” this simple 
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giant and no other coalman would employ him, but he 
was an asset to the business when properly handled. 

Razor King knew very well, just as all Gorbals knew, 
that Reilly got a tremendous amount of work out of 
“ WuU,” and that poor “Wull ” himself paid all his wages 
over to his parents who gave him back no more than a 
few coppers for “sweeties.” He also knew that if Reilly 
was attaching him to “Wull’s” lorry it was because he 
meant to take no chances. 

“Wull McNeill,” he echoed simply. “Righto, Eric.” 

“That’ll be the very thing!” O’Hara agreed, cheerfully 
acquiescent. 

In fact they got on capitally with Willie O’Neill. He 
was earning more money than either of them, but they 
did not envy him, because they knew he had to pay his 
wages over to his parents and could make no show with 
them. “Wull” did all the shouting from the lorry, and, 
such were his drawing-powers, that Razor King and 
O’Hara were kept going all the time, swinging the sacks 
off the lorry on to their own shoulders and hefting them 
up the stairs to the purchaser’s front door. 

Scrupulously they handed over to Wullie all the money 
paid to them on the stair-heids. “Tick” was not at all 
common in the winter months and, if any credit were 
allowed at all, it was only to customers of long standing. 
Occasionally some wife would say that her man was out 
but that the money would be forthcoming the next 
morning. Then the coalmen would exercise their own 
discretion, but, if by chance one of them was ever “had” 
in this way, word would at once go round to all the others 
and the defaulter would be denied fuel altogether until 
the debt was paid. It is no joke to go fireless in a Glasgow 
winter and, consequently, the coalmen make few bad 
debts. 

Within a few days Razor King was “well in” with 
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Reilly. He did not huny away directly work was finished. 
Instead he and the others were always ready to lend a 
hand for any odd job in the stable. TTierc was no extra 
pay for this occasional and voluntary “overtime,” but 
Reilly appreciated it all the same and was quite ready to 
pay for tea or fish suppers upon occasion. Often he 
n’ould stand chatting uith his workers at such times, 
smoking while they supped their tea or ate their fish. 
Then the queer “equality” of man and “boss” would 
reassert itself and they would talk on level terms. 

Razor King’s coming marriage was naturally much 
discussed, hut football was the staple topic of which none 
grew weary, Reilly himself used to fill in his “coupon” 
for the football pools on Fridav-s e\xnings and he did not 
disdain expert advice. Often, when they had threshed out 
the prospects of the coming match betueen the Rangers 
and the Celtic, they would talk of dancing or the latest 
pictures. Dancing ^vould make them think of Bobbie 
and lily, who were now on the highway to success in 
Glasgow’s dancing world. 

Everybody, Reilly included, agreed that Lily was a 
“grand bit stuff,” and in the frankest possible way each 
of them w’ould boast just “w’hat he cud dae wi’ her,” if 
he could get her alone in a nice easily bed with the cur- 
tains drawn. They wished they ivcre in Bobbie Hurley’s 
shoes just for a wee svliilc, and none of them expressed the 
least contempt for him, though they knew well enough 
that any patron with a pound or two to fling away could 
hire cither him or lus pretty partner for “ private lessons ” 
under the “booking out” system. 

Razor King took more Undly to the actual toil than 
might have been expected after his long period of idleness. 
The mere muscular effort ofhefting the heax*)’ sacks gave 
him a sort of satisfaction. He had kept in semi-training 
all along, but he felt the need of hard work. He throve on 
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Reilly. He did not hurry away directly work was finished. 
Instead he and the others were always ready to lend a 
hand for any odd job in the stable. TTiere was no extra 
pay for this occasional and voluntary “overtime,” but 
Reilly appreciated it all the same and ^vas quite ready to 
pay for tea or fish suppers upon occasion. Often he 
would stand chatting with his workers at such times, 
smoking while they supped their tea or ate their fish. 
Then the queer “equality” of man and “boss” would 
reassert itself and they would talk on level terms. 

Razor King’s coming marriage was naturally much 
discussed, but football was the staple topic of which none 
grew weary. Reilly himself used to fill in his “coupon” 
for the football pools on Fridays evenings and he did not 
disdain expert advice. Often, when they had threshed out 
the prospects of the coining match between the Rangers 
and the Celtic, they would talk of dancing or the latest 
pictures. Dancing would make them think of Bobbie 
and Lily, who tvere now on the highway to success in 
Glasgow’s dancing world. 

Everybody, Reilly included, agreed that Lily was a 
“grand bit stuff,” and in the frankest possible way each 
of them would boast just “what he cud dae tvi’ her,” if 
he could get her alone in a nice cavity bed wth the cur- 
tains drawn. They wished they were in Bobbie Hurley’s 
shoes just for a wee svhilc, and none of them expressed the 
least contempt for him, though they knew well enough 
that any patron wth a pound or two to fling away could 
hire cither him or his pretty partner for " private lessons ” 
under the “booking out” system. 

Razor King took more kindly to the actual toil than 
might have been expected after his long period of idleness. 

mere muscular effort of hefting the hea\’y sacks gave 
him a sort of satisfaction. He had kept in semi-tr aini ng 
all along, but he felt the need of hard work. He throve on 
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bg. Left and right of the “single end” were the tmial 
two-roomed houses. But the one room of Razor King’s 
new home was tolerably "large” by comparison with the 
kitchen or ii\'ing-rooin of his own home. Of course, it 
had no lavatory and there was no bathroom in the whole 
of the long, grey, four-storied tenement, nor, for that 
matter, in the whole of Crovm Street, yet Johnnie 
and lizzie agreed that the ‘'single end" was a "pure 
treat” The rent was exceptionally low; only five and 
threepence a \scek. 

"It’s a great item, the rent,” said Lizzie after the land- 
ing door had dosed upon the dingy room still occupied by 
the family of four svbch was shortly to leave the district. 

“Too true it is’” agreed Razor King feelingly, and then, 
as a sort of comment upon a thought which they had 
shared in silence, he added; "But we might get better 
through time aw the same, eh?” 

Both of them knew that the opportunity to take this 
most advantageous dwelling had been engineered for 
them by the neighbours. They fdt that it w'as a tribute 
to Razor King's local celebrity. Lizzie detenniaed that 
they would do the place up in great style directly it tvas 
empty, and a day or two before they were married and 
moved in. 

The novs that the "single end” had been definitely 
secured for Razor King and his wife-to-be made a big 
impression among the young people in Gorbals. It 
brought to a head more than a score of other love affain, 
some of them of the "mixed” religious flavour too. Two 
of the young men who had been courting the elder Stark 
sisttn now declared their matrimonial intentions as soon 
as homes could be found. Michael Bridcn, Mary Haul- 
day’s boy, who was a Catholic, said that he would turn 
"Prodisant” if she made a point of it. Talk of marriage 
was heard on evrrv 
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here in my jaikit pocket tac keep you fae getting durty on 
theflerr?” 

Again she laughed, uneasily. She was a little afraid of 
Johnnie; that was part of his fascination for her. 

"But where can we dae it?” she said, fretfully 
acquiescent. 

For answer he spread his newspaper beneath the empty 
dresser, folded his jacket upon it, and then took her in his 


arms again. 

WTicn they came out of the close mouth a little later and 
into the street they had the air of conspirators, happy but 
somewhat constrained. Lizzie was talking about Johnnie’s 
luck in getting a job with Reilly, "temporary” though it 
n*as. Reilly was doing so well in Gorbals during the %vintcr 
months that one of his "extra" lorries at least might be 
kept busy even through the summer. 

"If Ah wisny suiting him, he >vidny be bothered wi’ 
me,” Johnnie agreed, “and anyway the summer’s far 
enough away.” 

Later that same evening they met Lizzie’s special &iend, 
Mary Halliday, with Michael Briden, her young man. 
Many who knew them saw the four standing and talking 
on the pavement, but they did not venture to intrude upon 
such distinguished company. 


‘Come on up an’ wc’ll have another look at the hoosc,” 
said Johnnie eagerly. 

Mary HalHday looked at Lizzie and laughed significantly. 
"dn3Mfr.'"said she, "an’ whcn%vasthe first time the day?” 

Johnnie hesitated, but only for a moment. 

^ “Wc %\'crc up there the night,” he smiled defiantly, 
"Liz and me. An’ if you want to know, we didn't waste 
oor lime, did we, Liz?” 


"Mcbbe we didn’t,” said she, hall^relieved by his 
frankness, "but we’re no’ gaun again the night, Ah’m 
bliddysurc!” 
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"NVc’rc as well afT wi*oot it,” she agreed, not too 
confidently, “but it’s a got)d thing we’re baiih Prodisants, 
aw the same.” 

“Sure it is, Liz! But, between you an’ me, none of us 
people here in Gorbals arc anything in the religious line 
at all. We don’t know an>'thing at all about religion, 
do we now?” 

“May be,” she said uneasily, “but we’ve got to be 
something, aw the same. An’ we’re better to be what our 
old folks were, arc we no’?” 

This was one of their last conversations on the stair- 
head in ^^athicson Street. Razor King dropped a used 
match on the landing and kicked it deftly down the 
stairs. 

“Sure we are, Lizzie,” he laughed. “We'll be Prodi- 
sants like they were, just as you say. There’s no use of 
changing. But you an’ me will be something better in the 
long run than our old folks were.” 

“ So we wul!, Johnnie,” she agreed fervently. 

They were married in a small church in Commercial 
Road on a cold Friday evening, and Briden and Halliday, 
as their two friends were commonly kno\vn, were the 
“best couple.” Martha Ramsay and Angus Moir were 
abo present at the church and Johnnie’s eldest sister and 
her young man svith them. There were some twenty other 
young people, drawn mostly from Razor King’s own 
gang, but there was no other member of the respective 
families excepting old Mrs. Stark herself, who went home 
immediately after the wedding. 

Twcnty*four couples were imited to the ^vcdding tea- 
party, but there was no room for them all in the “ single end” 
at once and the guests were therefore bidden to the first, or 
the second, or the third tea as tlic ease might be. Martha 
Ramsay and Angus Moir, Johnnie’s sister and her young 
man, and some others svcrc included in the first parly. 
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wouldn't be Hkcly to see much of each other. Peter was 
all right, but he just couldn't be bothered thinking about 
him. 

"Come on out, Liz,” said Johnnie. “Ah’m needin’ a 
drink.” 
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afraid lest they should suppose that marriage had changed 
or softened him. He had to show them. 

One dance had just ended and another — a “Ladies 
Choice’’— was about to start when Johnnie led the way 
into the hall. Grouped together under the balcony at 
the entrance were all the young men who had been 
dancing already. There was nothing to dbtinguish them 
from Razor King and his followers. Tltcy were all of 
them working-class lads and the>' stood laughing and 
chatting and e^’cing the girls, who were in little knots 
round the other sides of the hall. The lasses, giggling 
and whispering, were making up their minds which 
cavaliers they tvould choose when the music struck up, 
and they came fluttering towards the young men just as 
Razor King and his followers swept fonvard like invaders. 

"Hey! \Vhit dance is this?” shouted Razor King as 
he thrust Ws way ahead. Nobody thought it necessary to 
answer him, for the words — “Ladies’ Choice” — were 
posted, pltun for all to see, on the notice-board to the 
left of the band platform. The nature of the dance was 
also obrious enough from the fact that the girls were 
even then crossing the floor towards the waiting men. 

Razor King halted abruptly in front of a tall, red- 
haired fellow who had just joined his partner. 

“Hey, Mac!” he asked loudly. “What dance is this 
that’s on? Can >ou no’ answer a fellow, eh?” 

Tlic tone of the voice more than the w’ords themselves 
w’as an implicit challenge. It was loud enough to be heard 
by all. Men and girls suddenly stood still. Heads turned 
and all c)’cs svcrc fixed on Razor King and the redhead. 
There was no working up to this climxx; it happened in 
an instant and was so instantly sensed by all the company 
that the manager began running across the floor with a 
shout of “No fighting here!” 

Tlic big red-headed fellow stood transfixed ■with 
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King's men, broke free from them too late. He missed 
the stampede, wWch the poUcc had been unable to stop, 
and was captured, ^^^th him was another To^vnhead lad, 
too dazed to know ^tfhat had really happened and an 
entirely innocent snetim of circumstance. Both of them 
duly appeared in the Sheriff Court and both were sen- 
tenced with strict impartiality to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment wth hard labour. TTic police ssvore that they had 
been arrested as rioters and there was no evidence obtain- 
able as to how the fight bc^n or svho began it. There 
seldom is. The code of the Glasgow hooligan may be 
clastic, but it does not permit telling tales to the police. 
Those who are neither hooligans nor gangsters take 
particular care to sec nothing and to know nothing. 

The tale of the big “rammy” had reached Crown 
Street long before Razor King, with his disfigured face 
and throbbing head, painfully climbed the stairs to his 
“single end.” Lizzie rvas waiting for him and shrieked 
at his appearance. 

“Haud your tongue!” he commanded angrily, “Ah*m 
no’ much hurt, but tiicrc’s gaun tae be somebody else 
hurt before long.” 

She would give him no peace until he had told all that 
he could of that evening’s happenings. A strange pride 
stirred in her heart as she slated at her husband’s wounded 
and bandaged face. The neighbours had already told her 
how Razor King had march<5l into the hall at the head of 
his “dirision” and deliberately sought out and challenged 
the biggest fighter in all the Townhead crowd. The story 
grciv with the telling. Apparently McLatchie was the 
champion of all Townhead, with many legendary Nictories 
to his credit. Razor I^ng had been unlucky, that was all- 
but hh men had acquitted themselves well, for no less 
than six of the wounded were Townhead )ads. 

In actual fact Johnnie had neither known nor cared 
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Soon, in Gorbals and in TtmTihcad too, there was talk 
of litdc else and feeling ran high even among the great 
non-combatant majority. 

One odd cficct of this first “rammy” was that Razor 
King's wife began to wear a shawl when she aos home 
from w’ork and to stand, hadcss, at the closc-mouth, 
gossiping with the other wives. Those who do not know 
Glasgo^v may miss the significance of this social deteriora- 
tion. But it amounted to nothing less, for Lizzie Ramsay, 
before her mam'agc, would have scorned to wear a shawl 
—the very badge of “the hairy,” the very uniform of the 
“poor class" woman slum-dwdlcr. 

lizzie had thouglit a good deal of herself in those pre- 
marriage days. Her father’s regular tvork as a kincma 
attendant and his comparative alTlucncc entitled him to 
some respect in Gorbals, and Mathicson Street, where 
they lived, w'as not one of the meanest thoroughfares. 
^^orcovcr lizzie hcRelfjCaminggood monc>'in the bakery, 
had always been “well put on.” She had some pretensions 
to culture, too, with her riolln-playing and certain rcfine- 
ments of speech and habit, in those daj-s she despbed the 
closc-fflouth gossips and would scarcely ha\r run across 
the road without a hat on her head. 

In Cro^>■n Street, however, hatted Avomcn \vere the 
exception rather than the rule and Lizzie felt somewhat 
isolated in her grandeur. At first this obvious social 
superiority was enjoyable, but she could not rnaintain the 
sense of it when she resisited her old home.^ True, the 
family had accepted her marriage to Razor King without 
too much obvious resentment, but, now that she was 
actually married, they wxrc less tactful. They seemed, 
indeed, none too glad to see her, they made her furious 
"■iih their scarcely veiled sneers at Johnnie and his new 
“respectability.” . 

Soon she ceased to visit Mathicson Street. A pcncnc 
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He must be hcllova fond o’ that yin, Lizzie Ramsay, in ma 
opccnion. Ay,an’ he’s no’ gonnydrap ootl He’sgauntae 
cause mair trouble than the single >'ins by the looks o* 
things. He’ll get a lot o’ jail yet, the same Razor Kccng ! ” 

It was true that Johnnie had gone doggedly back to 
work on the Monday morning. Reilly, who took an 
occasional “drunk” for granted and was secretly amazed 
that Johnnie had stayed the course so well, made not the 
slightest comment citlier upon his absence or his sadly 
battered appearance. And, oddly enough, Johnnie was 
driven towards respectability by just the same kind of 
pride that was making Lizzie shake it off. He knew very 
well what people were thinking, and he stuck to his work 
chiefly because they thought he never would. 

It gave him immense satisfaction to spend part of the 
money he was earning on an entirely new rig-out— a blue 
suit, tony-red boots and a light-grey cap. In the evenings, 
when he svalkcd abroad, he was very conscious of his 
“paraflin.” And he realised that he was winning more, 
instead of less, respect and support from the young, 
W'ould-bc flymen and gangsters of the South Side district 
of Glasgow. As long as he could fight, they liked the 
Razor King to cut a dash even though he “toiled” to 
find the means for it. 

Older people in Gorbals would have paid little attention 
to this slight reciprocal change in husband and wife — 
this levelling down and up in social values — if it had not 
been tl\at they looked upon Johnnie himself as a most 
uncertain quantity. Tliey saw that he had more grit 
llian they had at first supposed, but they also saw that he 
was by no means minded to become truly respectable. It 
seemed certain, for instance, that he intended to settle 
accounts sviili big McLatchic of the To\vnhead, and peace- 
ful people were uneasy as to the possible developments 
and extensions of tliis feud. 
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“It all depends,” was the general verdict. “He iriight 
settle down when they have some family. An’ he might 
cause trouble if there’s nothing to hold him.” 

During the last weeks of that year there was much 
tension in the air on both sides of the river, and, both in 
Gorbals and Townhead, the more responsible element 
of the population was fearful of some gang attack in 
force. 

Johnnie’s own men were getting restless and eager for 
action and “a big party” seemed to be called for to 
relieve their feelings. But a big party meant drink in 
large quantity and there seemed no way to obtain that 
except by a public-house raid. 

Broadly speaking the Glasgow gangster is not a criminal; 
he is just a hooligan and a fighter, battling for excitement 
and adventure and not for profit. But he has always held 
the publican to be fair game and the chance to steal drink 
attracts him far more than the chance to steal money. 

Hitherto Johnnie Stark had not led his followers into 
anything but battle. Now, in the Christmas week of 
1924, the circumstances drove him to plan an adventure 
on different fines. In the course of his coal rounds he had 
noticed a well-placed public house in Govan Street and 
gradually there dawned upon him what seemed to be the 
perfect scheme for obtaining a large quantity of much- 
needed whisky and possibly a little money into the 
bargain. He considered his plan from every angle before 
imdting three of his principal lieutenants home one 
evening to discuss it with them. 

It never occurred to him to conceal this projected 
adventure from his wife. Actually he did not speak about 
it to her, but that was merely because his mind was not 
quite made up. To him it seemed just natural that Liz 
would stand by irim in whatever he attempted. They 
were lovers still, but apart from that, no slum woman 
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c\'cr gives her man aNvay etcq)t for jealousy of another 
svoman or love of another man, and then seldom, unless 
there has been outrageous provocation. This instinctive 
loyalty would hold good even if she violently disapproved 
of his proposed conduct, a possibility which Johnnie 
thought uniiUly m the present instance 
The particular attraction which this one public house 
had for Johnnve lay m the fact that the pub stood 
at the entrance to a dose, one of its side w alls forming, 
indeed, the wall of the clf«c-moutb itself This blank 
wall, unrelieved c\cn the smallest window, curved 
inwards from the street, so that a man standing within 
the close-mouth some yards back wtjuld not be noticed 
by people passing on the pacement itself. This seemed to 
him to be the ser) key to the situation 
Hh three friends arriving at the appointed time, 
Johnnie greeted them curilv and bade them sit down. 
Linic was leaning hack m the one arm-chair leading a 
twopenny weekly. She scarcely troubled to acknowledge 
the visitors’ awkward greetings, for she knew that they 
were there on business wiih Razor King 
\Mien all four men were seated with their elbows on 
the table, and after tiic cigarettes were alight, Johnnie 
began deliberately to explain what he had m mind. The 
"single end,” with its new green wall-paper, looked cosy 
in the bright gaslight. The inevitable polished metal 
covers on the dresser beneath the bottom shelf reflected 
tlic cheerful glow of the fire on the opposite side of the 
room. The window was tight shut and the atmosphere 
was close and hca\7 with tobacco smoke, but die night 
was cold and, by comparison widv other houses, the 
newly' cleaned and papered " hoosc ” was odourless. 

Razor King was no great spccchmakcr and his black 
brows were knitted in a frown of concentration as he 
tried to explain clearly exactly what had to be done. His 
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And again the others joined in a clamour of assent. 

The big party was actually held on New Year’s night 
when the whole of Glasgow was celebrating after its 
fashion. There svcrc many in Gorbals who feared that the 
Townhead contingent might choose that night of all 
Olliers upon which to make an attack, but nothing of the 
kind happened, and the fearsome drinking orgy in Razor 
King’s “single end” was remembered with awe and 
admiration for many months afterwards. 

Thirty young people, men and girls, assembled in that 
single apartment and settled dowm to the solemnly 
deliberate business of drinking whisky until they could 
drink no more. Wlicn the party was finally broken up on 
the following morning, three-quarters of the whisky had 
been consumed and tlic “ single end” stank like a sty. 
The drunks reeled awny on their own legs or propped up 
by friends of greater ph)'sieal endurance. One young 
girl lay half-naked and unconscious on a blanket under 
llie dresser for an hour or two after the others had gone. 
At last two friends returned for her, soused her witli 
water, clothed her, and more or less earned her home. 
She had a baby in the autumn of that > ear and ne\’cr knew 
its father. Razor King and Lizzie were lying dead drunk 
in the cavity bed during all tlic time that she was rcWved 
and removed from the apartment. 

But tlie “Gorbals United” — that is to say, all tlie shift- 
ing, shiftless mob of hooligans and reckless, cxcitement- 
cra\'ing young nifiTians of both sexes — was thnilcd and 
stimulated by thb great exploit of the raid and tlie party, 
to a fanatic admiration of Razor King, and Uicrc were at 
least five hundred young men in the district now ready 
and eager to face “the anruxi strength of any other 
division in tlie city.” A great gang battle seemed 
ablc. 

\Vithin three dap of lliat memorable party the ) 
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answer. She met Johnnie’s gaze very squarely, suddenly 
smiled into his grim face, shook her curly hair and was 
gone. TTiere was neither taunt nor comment from the 
crowd. Her status as a herald was strictly respected. 

But, witliin an hour, all Gorbals was buzzing with the 
ncu’s of the coming fight. TTic respectable element was 
delighted to feel Uiat the tension in the air had lessened 
and that the coming trouble — however big it might be— 
would be settled on the Green, which meant that peaceable 
folk could keep aw’ay from it if they chose. The gangsters 
and their girls were equally pleased, for there is no thrill 
quite like the matching of champion against champion, 
and they knew, from experience, that when tlie big fight 
w'as settled, there would be ample opportunity for general 
tvar. 

Johnnie went home that evening and found Lizzie in 
a state of exalted enthusiasm. But he would not endure 
either her raptures or her caresses. The raided wltisky 
w'as finished, but she had bought a flask specially to ccle> 
bratc the great nc\vs. 

“Ah’m no’ drinking,” said Johnnie curtly, ‘‘an’ it 
svid dae ye nac harm yourscl’, Liz, to give tlic drink a 
rest for a while.” 

“Wilt’s come over ye?” she gasped. 

“Nothing; but Ah’vc a fight tac win in a fortnight’s lime 
and /Mi’ll be the better to do some training.” 

“Aw right,” she agreed humbly. “Dae whit you think 
best. Razor King. But Ah’ll be there on tlic green that 
day and maybe a hundred women wi’ me to see you 
paste hell out of yon McLatchic!” 

Johnnie grunted and fell to on his supper. 

“You’re fair crazy about the fighting,” he said sud- 
denly, ivith his moutli full. “Well, it’s as well you’re 
pleased, seeing tliat you’re merried to a fighting man.” 

“Ay, Ah’m well pleased,” retorted Lizzie defianfiv. 
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bo^ng. There arc no rules and no rounds and no weapons 
except fists and feet. It is sheer primitive batde that ends 
— and that can only end — ^when one man is battered into 
senselessness. 

But llicre arc certain formalities even upon these 
occasions. Each champion has two seconds to see that 
the fight continues “fair” and the crowd itself Conns a 
solid ring to give tixcm room. 

It was a cold dry afternoon, grand fighting weather, 
when Johnnie and McLatchie, stripped naked to the 
waist, with belts about their trousers and wearing their 
working bools, entered the ring. The Tosvnhcad man 'vas 
four inches taller than Razor King, but in weight there 
could not have been very much difference between the 
two. Both of them sliowcd splendid muscles, but John- 
nie’s seemed closer knit and stockier than his enemy’s. 
His bullet head tvas closely cropped and his short black 
hair shone sleekly. Red-headed McLatchie was bronzed 
to the elbows but his body colouring was lighter and the 
tangle of red hair on his chest was like a stain upon the 
tvhitc skin. Johnnie's body was hairless as a woman’s, 
but very hard. 

Noav the ring ^vas set not far from the gymnasium itself, 
where tiic grass slopes away a little to^vards the river. 
McLatchie, amtious to use his height advantage to the full, 
saw to it that he svas looking down that slope. Johnnie’s 
grim lips parted in a wolfish grin to show his strong and 
regular teeth; then his mouth snapped tight like a trap. 

The seconds sprang back into the tvall of spectators 
and the fight was on with no mockery of handshake. 
Razor King, bullet head tucked into his chest, rushed 
in to the attack. McLalcWc, with some notions of “box- 
ing," gave ground, careful to guard his body, waiting for 
a chance to use his left. 

Johnnie had no science; he relied on hb streng* and 
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ferocity and great capacity to take punishment. He go; 
in ^vith two lightning-quick jabs to McLatchie’s body, lef 
himself \vide open, and received a smashing blow to the 
nose which set the blood flowing freely. 

He shook his head and closed under a whirlwind o 
blows, locking his right arm round McLatchie’s bod^ 
and driving home a succession of savage punches to the 
stomach. One of his eyes was blackened and the saf 
taste of blood was in his mouth. He heard the deep roai 
of the men and the wdid high shrieking of the ^vomen 
And he smashed another half-arm jolt into flesh that gav< 
to the blow. 

Traffic had come to a standstill on Govan Street Bridge 
that overlooks the Green. The parapet was black witl 
spectators, and the trams queued up one behind the othei 
until there were five or six of them on the bridge itself 
There were police, who saw and hurried away to fetch re 
inforcements. But the confused volume of sound from th( 
bridge was lost in the frenzied yelling of tlie ring itself. 

Groaning under the blow to the solar plexus, McLatchi( 
broke out of the clinch and his left fist landed anothe) 
punch to the head. Johnnie gave a bellow of laughter 
rushed furiously into fists that flailed like a windmill, sho 
out a dexterous foot, and tripped McLatchie so that thi 
big red-head fell backwards like a log. In an instant 
while the shout that greeted that fall was still ringing 
Razor King raised his right foot and brought the boo 
down hard on McLatchie’s face bet^veen the eyes. 

“Take tliat, yah red swine!” he roared. 

McLatchie was out. The boot fell with such force tha 
it not only smashed the bridge of his nose but actually 
ended his career as a fighting man. He was never agaii 
quoted “among the Townhead’s champions.” 

There is no appeal to Cassar in these gladiatorial com 
bats. Johnnie took no chances. He kicked furiously a 
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the fallen man’s body and McX-atcliic’s eyes closed in his 
mangled face. 

Then the ring broke anti the mob battle, which is the 
almost certain sequel to these "fair fights," started. A 
Townhead man leapt at Johnnie, and Lizzie, screaming 
and cursing at the top of her voice, tned to reach hb side, 
Vidlh his clothing in her arms. 

Somebody struck her on the head with a bottle and she 
went dowTt. Razor King had leapt aside from his new 
enemy and the sight of Lizzie, lying where she had fallen, 
drove him to a frenzy that vvas .almost madness. Like a 
bull he drove through the mob, snatched at his \saistcoat 
where it lay by lus wife’s side, and, an instant later, stood 
brandbhing hb weapons 

Men and women fell away from him. His eyes were 
gUtlering insanely and Im bleeding lips were parted in an 
animal snarl, Like an animat he roared as lie sprang at 
two young fellows who were battling wiili one of hu own 
followers. 

"The two of you," he streamed. “ I’ll get the two of 
you , . .!" 

One furious sl.ash laid open an encm\ ‘s face from cheek- 
bone to jaw j anoiiicr hideousK gashed the second man's 
neck. Ik>tli collapsed, one of them with a thm, wild cry 
of anguish like a woman’s. And the mob pressed back 
on itself still further, even against the thrust of fight and 
fury in its own core, 

High abo\c this turmoil and confusion there nosv came 
a shout of warning which swelled into a great chorus: 
"THE JAILERS!" 

In fact a strong body of uniformed police was now 
coming up at the double and plain dotlics men, too 
utterly outnumbered to interfere before, began to show 
up at Govan Street Bridge and at tiic Suspension Bridge 
and at McNeil Street. 
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have been wiser to take two or three daj-s ofT duty, but 
she v.'ould not do that. Instead, with big lint bandages 
round her head, she turned up at the bakci^' as usual. 
Neither her fcllosv-tvorkers nor her employers made any 
comment, but she could /itl that the foresyomen were 
looking at her askance and she was atvarc that now, for 
the first time, she, Lizzie Ramsay, was definitely identified 
with the Gorbals Razor King. Defiantly she went about 
her job, as c!e\*cr a cake-maker as any lass in the factor^'. 
Nobody interfered; no forewoman ventured a criticism. 
But she left work that day alone. Her best friends had 
suddenly disappeared. Suddenly, ovcrsWicImmgly, she 
was aware that she was no longer the Lizzie Ramsay they 
had known, but, rather, the isolated, admircd-dcsplscd 
and alarming wife of the Razor King. 

In the spring of iliai year— that is to say by the end of 
March 1925— -Johnnie and Lizzte "'cre both recovered 
from tlicif injuries and were cnjo)ing the fruits of their 
reputation as warriors in the district. Tlic>* were con- 
stantly invited to parlies and ah>a>T thcjr neighbours and 
friends were ready to buy them as mucli drink as they 
cotild aflbrd. 

It is true that there were households in many tenements, 
including some in Crown Street itself, sshich greeted them 
sriili rcscn’c and stood carefully aloof from all festivities, 
but Razor King and hU wife paid lUdc attention to these 
“cautiously respectable** folk. Tlic^’ were well satisfied 
with tlic public consideration and respect which was 
displayed towards them in the sirccis when they walked 
abroad. 

Moreover, not being called upon at that time to return 
die cvcr-lavish hospitality of the “division,” Johnnie and 
Lizzie had all “the good umc" lhc>- wanted and still 
contrived to pul monc>’ in the bank each week. Few 
people knew of this highly unusual Uirift; none realised 
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A HOUSE WITH A BATH 

jL'?r about the time of the “fair fight” on Glasgow Green, 
Bobbie Hurley and Lily McKay moved into a new home 
in Cathcart — a room*and-kitchcn house with a halkroom. 
Thc^' were inordinately proud of it. True, they had 
traYclled far since their first dancing partnership of the 
"clabber jiggings.” Then they were just t'vo little 
"slummies” \dth feet that tapped and bodies that swayed 
instinctively to any musical rhythm. Now they were true 
professionals, the recognised champions of the big Gaydom 
Palais de Danse, emied by their fellow instructors and 
flattered and sought out by the clients. They called the 
manager of the hall by hb Christian name, and they still 
had thirty pounds to their credit in the savings bank even 
after furnishing their new home. But the bathroom was 
the final and tangible evidence of their success. The 
possession of it placed them indisputably “far above the 
wnrling classes.” 

The slums of Glasgow have produced many pfiod 
flancers and some few of them have even attained nation 
celebrity. But these rare successes have never been 
»ger to advertise their origins, and, by the time they 
t^ade names for themselves, they have invariably 
a background outside the tenements. At the 
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his daughter by the shoulders, shook her violently, and 
then hit her two or three times, flat-handed, on cither 
cheek. 

She broke away from liim sobbing, but undaunted. 

“Ah’ll no’ stay here to be struck,” she shrieked, “by 
Christ! Ahwillny!” 

“You’ll dae whit your tclt, or Ah’ll fling you oot, an’ 
oot you’ll stay.” 

“That’ll suit me fine. Ah’ll no’ be wanting to come 
back ” 

Then he sprang at her and knocked her down. He was 
not a man in the habit of hitting his women-folk about, 
and at heart he was proud of Lily’s good looks, but her 
defiance and contempt drove him beside himself. He 
tugged his cap on his head and went out for a drink, 
swearing as he went. By the time he returned to the. 
weeping and scolding of his wife, Lily had packed a 
battered suit-case and had left her home for good. She 
was then barely seventeen and Bobbie a year her senior. 

Lily, who had been saving money secretly for some 
time, was taken in as a lodger by a widow in Crown 
Street, whose two-roomed house was in the very tenement 
where, later, Johnnie and Lizzie found their “single end.” 
Bobbie’s face expressed such consternation when she told 
him of this decisive move that she broke into a vexed 
laugh. 

“Ah wish you cud be a wee bit manly! ” said she, galling 
him with tliat reproach w'hich became the intermittent 
refrain of their married life. “Mebbe you’d be better 
air yourself if you ^vcnt my road. Sunc the dancing tvill 
be worth far more than the barbering, Bobbie. You an’ 
me arc different from the working-class. One day we’ll 
have to get right away from Gorbals and everything to 
do tvith it.” 

In his heart he knew she was right and that there was 
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no other road by which he could attain his ambition. 
But he evaded the issue and talked instead of the long time 
he had been patient uith her in not demanding his 
“rights.” For at tliat time, though they often hugged and 
kissed, dicse tsvo young people were not lovers in the 
ph>‘sical sense, and they had discussed marriage only as a 
future prospect which would have to be considered \vhcn 
circumstances improved. 

Tlicir dancing during that hoh’day week was an un- 
qualified success. The hall was crowded at every session, 
and tliefc was an ovation for “the champions” after 
<n'cry ochibition number. Seeing Lily home one night, 
Bobbie became suddenly obstinate at the close-mouth. 

“Well, we’re here again, eh?” she said nervously, 
aware of his changed mood. 

“Ay, we’re here,” he replied, “an’ Ah’U sec you up 
the sterrs." 

“Don’t be daft, Bobbie. You’ve hugged me plenty, 
I think, for one night. An’ I’ll tell you somctliing: I’ll 
no’ keep you ^^'ail^ng long either.” 

“No? ^Vcll, Ah’ll see you up the sterrs just the same.” 

She shrugged her shoulders mutinously, but they 
climbed the stairs to the top landing, Ixis arm about her 
%vaist. She slipped from him then and stood smiling and 
flushed, taking her check-key from her handbag. 

“All’ll be going in now, Bobbie,” she said. 

He made no answer, and she turned the key in the 
lock. As she opened the door one of tlic landlady’s 
children, a girl of seven or eight, ran to greet her. 

“Hullo!” said Lily eagerly, “you’re up late, Minnie. 
Sect I must away in, Bobbie. See you the morn, eh?” 

He tJircw away his cigarette and moistened liis Ups. 

“What about tlic night?” he demanded huskily. 

“Nothing doing the night!” she said, and there u'as a 
note of panic in her voice. 
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were part of the special "paraffin” which he had acquired 
since they had begun to make a success of the dancing. 
One shoe fell to the floor noisily. 

"Be careful f" Lily protested. "Don’t waken up the 
whole bliddy landing!” 

He gave a low chuckle of delighted triumph. 

"As long as they don’t waken us up, that’s the main 
thing. Aw, Lily, we’ve a]wa>'S gone wdl tlicgithcr.” 

"Ah’m not a bit afraid of >'ou, if that’s what you 
mean!” 

“^Vho’s saying )*ou are?” 

She took off her coat with trembling fingcn that 
belied her words, 

" Ah’m not afraid of anything,” she said, " as long as 
I’m no’ put into any trouble. It’s all right for yWy but ” 

"I'll watch that, all right.” 

“You’ll have to do more than watch, Bobbie. It’s the 
jazzing Ah’m thinking of.” 

"I know. Ah’m not forgetting it m>-sc]f." 

Forcing herself to a composure she did not feel, Lily 
began deliberately to undress. Bobbie caught his breath 
in admiration as she struggled out of her frock. 

“An’ what will they be saying at your hoosc the night, 
Bobbie?" she taunted him. "An’ wll >'ou be going to 
work to-morrow?” 

He silenced her with his kisses. 

Later, when she lay dose in his arms, her head against 
his shoulder, she said to him, hair*fondIy, half-rcproach- 
fuUy: "We’re as well married as carrying on like this, 
Bobbie.” 

"We’ll get married aw right, nc%-cr fear!" he retorted. 
"And sune, too. Eftcr that wc’U be dancing at the Gay- 
dom. And tlicn, one day, we'll be away out of all die 
scruff in a fine hoosc wi’ a bathroom an awl’ 

"Eh, Bobbie,” she gasped, "widn’t that be fine’’’ 
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And now, in the ivinter of 1924, there they were, 
married, dancing at the Gaydom and settled into the new 
home ivith a bath. 

At that time the Gaydom ranked high among Glasgow’s 
public dancing halls. In the evenings the charge for 
admission was half a crown, for men and women alike. 
On Saturday evenings the admission was raised to three- 
and-sixpcnce; on Saturday afternoons it was lowered to 
two shillings. Two orchestras, each of six performers, dis- 
coursed the latest dance music in uninterrupted sequence, 
one taking up the task as soon as the other wearied. The 
great hall could accommodate five hundred couples 
witliout undue crowding. A fountain, illuminated by 
coloured lights, played in the centre of the building. 
From the gallery there were four points of coloured light 
which could concentrate their beams upon a single couple 
or sweep them over the floor in swifdy contrasting and 
blending hues. Twenty-four professionals, twelve men and 
twelve women, waited in their “pens” during the brief 
intervals betrveen one dance and the next, j^y one of 
them could be hired by any patron at sixpence a dance, 
or by arrangement, at an inclusive rate for the evening. 

The Gaydom was no gangsters’ hall. It was frequented 
by an essentially middle-class and prosperous clientele 
except on two “popular afternoons” a week. No caps 
protruded from jacket pockets in that exclusive domain. 
TTie boys paid their twopences for cloakroom fees ivith 
good-humoured resignation. The men professionals 
were all in dinner-jackets and the girls were in low-necked 
evening frocks. Sometimes, even among the patrons, there 
would be a couple in evening dress, who would, doubtless, 
attract attention, but who might dance -without comment 
nevertheless. 

Only on the afternoons of Tuesday and Saturday was 
the place at all invaded by the “worldng class.” The real 
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mob — the “scruff” of Glasgoir— was too ovcra^vcd or loo 
“broke” to seek admission. *111010 had been no serious 
“rammy”— least of all a razor fight— at the Gajxlom for 
over a year. Its atmosphere was so select tliat even the 
aulljcntic dialect of the city was filtered into a studious 
refinement of “good nnglish.” 

And )’ct, as all Glasgow knew, men and ivomcn %nih 
money could hire many of the professional dancing stars 
of this great dance-hall for purposes far be>'ond the limit 
of professional instruction Among the girl instructors 
there svere few who could not be bought for the evening, 
prov'ided the buyer were reasonably “decent” and his 
money reasonably adequate. Tlic men, perhaps m less 
demand, were equally saleable Tlic s>ncm of “booking 
out “ still prc^•ail<^d. There were no dancers in the Gaydom 
who could afford to refuse such bookings except upon rare 
occasion or with legitimate c.xcusc. 

It is to be noted that, after the scandals which filled the 
Sunday newspapers in 1957, “booking out” as a recog- 
nised s^'stem was suppressed, first m Glasgow and then 
in Edinburgh, and, indeed, tJiroughout Scotland. But 
ic must not be supposed that the ofiicial discontinuance 
of this practice entirely ended it On the contrary there 
arc still some dance halls where it n understood by clients 
in the know that instructors of either sex can be hired 
for “instruction” off the premises One does not now 
approach the management direct and pa\, cash down, 
a “booking-out fee.” “Booking out” is no longer spoken 
of under that name. Tl)c incatacion is now made direct 
to the professional and mvohes the formality of consent. 
But, at Ic.ast in some halls, tliat ct>n>ent may almost be 
taken for granted. 

When Bobbie and Lily acccptetl their Hni engagement 
at the Gaj-dom the question of “booking out” was not 
directly referred to. Ndlfacr the manager nor the >oung 
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all hh "middlMgc sprcid." niflidoill)- ctpcrt himidf 
10 appraise their technical perfection. Aboi-c all, he law 
in their youth and their ai^tlonil good Ieoh tho ideal 
quaUrication for Ids star pair. For the great majority of 
his patrons were jmt dancing enthusiasts, quick to admire 
talent, eager to leant and truly appreciative of youth and 
beauty, zest and romance. 

At this period Bobbie and Uly were still sufiidcntly in 
love w'th one another and wjth dancing to look gay and 
happy and carefree and romantic. At times, during dicir 
exhibition numbers at the lesser hal), he had s^-atched 
them and noticed that for nunutes at a stretch thc)- were 
so absorbed in each other, so entranced by the dance 
itself, that they ucrc hteraBy oblivious of the onlookers. 
They came to life, as it were, when the dance was over, 
flushed and laughing and naively delighted witli the en- 
thusiasm of their reception. That very Mk-rf/— that 
superb quality of youth and cnihusiosm—always thrilled 
Ihc crowd and provoked a storm of applause. Uccidedly 
he had to have them for the Gaydom and he wis prepared, 
if necessary, to pay them etght pounds a week, plus 
commission'— one quarter of the instruction and partnering 
fees which they might cam. 

Zily, far quicAer than her partner in tbtsc maffers, 
guessed that Mr. George Brass wanted to make them an 
offer long before he had so much as spoken to them. She 
told Bobbie so and was furious at his sccpucism. NSTicn he 
came across to them on that particular night and asked 
to havea word w^^h them in lus private ofiice, she followed 
him demurely on Bobbie’s arm, but her whispered aside 
w-as full of triumph and reproach. 

“UTutdid I te//ye.=»” she said. “He’s had taecomc tac 
us, not us tac him. Now be manly, Bobbie, for Quist $ 
sakel N'ever let on y-ou’re pleased. Make him dunk we re 
no’ sac keen to be dancing here in the Gay'dotn. 
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But Bobbie could not hide his jubilation as she could, 
and he hailed George Brass’s offer of seven pounds z 
week, and commission, with a wide smile more eloqucnl 
than words. Lily was excited enough in her own way, 
though she would not show it, and afterwards reproached 
her partner for being so “saft.” Actually even she did 
not realise that Mr. Brass would have been quite willing tc 
pay eight pounds had they held out for it. He was making 
three hundred pounds gross profit a week and believed 
that the “champions” might easily swell his takings by 
another hundred pounds or even more. 

Everything was settled within a quarter of an hour 
and, rising from his desk, the manager went to a cup- 
board and produced a bottle of whisky and three tumblers. 
At that time Lily, barely eighteen, was not used to raw 
spirits, and Bobbie scarcely more so. But both were eager 
to bind the contract in the traditional way. 

Lily was given a smaller measure than her partner and 
she gulped it down at a draught. The fiery whisky burned 
her throat and set her coughing and choking in spite ol 
herself, but she kicked Bobbie furiously under the table 
when he was about to apologise on her behalf. 

“That’s grand whisky,” she said, throwing her head 
back and laughing excitedly. “We’ll show you a tango 
after this, Mr. Brass, better than you’ve ever seen before.” 

His eyes twinkled and he laughed at her gameness. 

“Stick to the Gaydom,” he said encouragingly, “and 
we’ll stick to you. I’ll have a new frock for you the morn, 
and I’ll announce you to the crowd at the evening session.” 

“But Ah’m telling you, Mr. Brass,” said Bobbie, with 
sudden gravity, “Lily an’ me’ll do all you want in the 
Gaydom, but we’re no’ promising tac dance for any 
clients outside or anything like that. We’ve got to have our 
freedom about that.” 

“Don’t be saft!” said Lily bitterly. “Can you no’ sec 
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that Mr. Brass ^vill no* encourage any libcrti'takers in the 
Gayclom? We can count upon you, Mr. Brass, and you 
can count on us to be reasonable.’* 

“I’m sure oftltat,” he bowed. “You and me’U get on 
fine.” 

Two months later Bobbie and Lily moved into the house 
with the bath. 

Their marriage had already estranged Bobbie from his 
owTi family. That he should leave them sooner or later 
was, of course, inevitable, but, in fact, Mrs. Hurley had 
taken a riolcnt dislike to Lily from the start, accounting 
her little better than a uhore and beheiing, qtute rightly, 
that the girl was egging her son on to throw up his steady, 
respectable job for the chancy, dbcrcdiiablc business of 
the “jazzing.” 

After that, when Bobbie had begun to stay away from 
home for nights at a time, there bad been constant 
reproaches, his mother’s moral indignation being much 
aggravated when she realised that she u'as getting little 
benefit from Bobbie’s increased earnings. After one 
violent scene in the street between his mother and his 
girl, Lily had told him flatly that he must choose between 
them. And the marriage by declaration — the last shame 
in a Catholic household— had made the breach irre- 
vocable. 

“^Vhil’s tlic use?" Bobbie bad said to himself when he 
and his svife had first settled in a furnished room in 
Eglinlon Street. “Mother canny sec that Lily an mc’s 
difermi. She canny understand — none of them can under- 
stand — that >vc’vc got to look efter ouncives. Ay, poor 
old ladyl- She’ll be gricvdng sore, but what cud Ah dae, 
what Cud Ah dae?" 

Then, very easily and very qmcUy, he put the family 
entirely out ofhis mind. 

Even in the furnished room in EgUnton Street a bath 
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don’t be so bliddy miserable. Wc am look efter ouncls’cs, 
I suppose." * 

There was whisky in the press and he poured out two 
generous measures, making Lily’s at least as siifT as t;is 
own. He was rather proud at that time of the way she 
had ‘‘come on at the drinking,” for she could take her 
glass now as hardily as a man. 

“Tliai’s good whisky," she exclaimed, brightening, "an* 
I wanted U bad. We’re doing well enough may^, but 
the Gaydom is getting a lot of work out of us, Bobbie." 

“It wad no’ be so bad if it was only the dancing," he 
grunted, "but it fair beats me to think of some clients.” 

'The Gaydom, indeed, took full toll of the champions’ 
physical energy. Bobbie and Lily had to be at the hall 
at ten e\’cr>' morning for practice and instruction svork 
until noon. From twclv-e to one they were still on duty, 
giving special lessons to customers who would pay well 
for the pri^-ilege. Then ilicy were free for raUier more than 
an hour, but at two-thiriy the afternoon session started 
and lasted until five o’clock. In the c%-cnmg the Gaydom 
Palais dc Datuc was thronged from eight until nearly 
midnight and, often enough, there were parties to follow. 

Lily lit a cigarette in her turn and Uicn came o\xr to 
sit on Bobbie’s knee. 

“Listen,” she said persuasively. "Wliat do wc care 
about the bliddy tofts? They’re dilTcrent from us, arc they 
no’? But you an’ me arc the goods, Bobbie. Tin’s is the 
life to live so long as wc watch number one. Ah’m no* 
caring for anybody but you, and Ah’m no letting any of 
they dirty liberty-takers get away >riUi it awihegiilicr.” 

Bobbie grinned, in spite of himself. 

"Tlicy can look, but they canny touch, eh, Lil?" said 
he. "Oh, I'll grant you can look efter yourself, but there’s 
some of those big fat swine that paw you about I'li murder 
one dayl" 
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don’t be so buddy miscrnblc. We can look eftcr oundves, 
I suppose." ' 

Tlicrc was ^vhlsky in the press and he poured out tsvo 
generous measures, making lily’s at least as stiff as his 
own. He was rather proud at that time of the \s*ay she 
had "come on at the drinking," for she could take her 
glass now as hardily as a man. 

"Tljat’s good whisky," she exclaimed, brightening, "an* 
I wanted it bad. We’re doing well enough maybe, but 
the Gaydom is getting a lot of work out of us, Bobbie.” 

“It i«d no’ be so bad if it was only the dandng,” he 
grunted, “but it fair beats me to think of some clients.” 

The Gaydom, indeed, took full toll of the champions’ 
ph^Tical energy. Bobbie and Lily had to be at the hall 
at ten every morning for practice and instruction tvork 
until noon. From twelve to one they were still on duty, 
giving special lessons to customers who would pay well 
for the privTlcge. Then they were free for rather more than 
an hour, but at two-thirty the afternoon session started 
and lasted until five o’clock. In the cveiung the Gaydom 
Palais dc Danse was thronged from eight until nearly 
midnight and, often enough, there were parties to foUo^v. 

Lily Ui a cigaieUc in her turn and then came over to 
sit on Bobbie's knee. 

“Listen,” she said persuasively, "What do we care 
about the bliddy toffs? They’re different from us, are they 
no’? But you an’ me arc the goods, Bobbie. This is the 
life to live so long as we watch number one. Ah’m no* 
caring for anybody but you, and Ah’m no letting any of 
they dirty liberty-takers get away n-ith it a^^•thegithe^." 

Bobbie grinned, in spite of himself. 

“TIjey can look, but they canny touch, eh, Lil’” said 
he. ‘ Oh, ni grant you can look efter younelf, but there’s 
some of those big fat ssvinc that paw you about VU murder 
one day!’ 
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Uttered a horrid groan, writlied convulsively, and passed 
into unconsciousness. 

Lizzie had run screaming on to the landing and half 
a dozen neighbours rushed up the stairs to her help. 

They found Johnnie completely unmoved. He prodded 
Madia’s body svith his toe and laughed evilly. 

“He’s well out," sneered the Razor King. “See the 
yellow he is? That’s what comes to them that take 
libcrdcs wi’ me." 

They actually laughed. One young man, loosely 
attached to Johnnie’s own gang, looked down at ^falha 
and then smirked at the company. 

“\Vliat is it?” he said. “A halKcastc or what?" 

“Some kind of a mongrel, all right," Johnnie agreed, 
“but he might be liable to do us a good turn, for Tve 
ta’cn a fancy to him. He came oot o’ the infirmary wi’ 
me and I brought him along here for a cup o* tea. 
He’ll be aw the better for a lesson.” 

Lizzie edged her way forward and gazed at Madia with 
much dislike. 

“Dae you think he >vid be a sticker. Razor King?" she 
demand^. 

“He'll be put to the test aw right," Johnnie replied, 
tvith an ugly smile. 

“Belter get him up, eh?” suggested one of the young 
men. 

“Ay. Get some water and ^vash him up. We don’t 
want him to die on us all at once.” 

They poured water over his face, and, when he came to 
and began to blubber like a child in his pain, there was a 
chorus of sycophantic sniggers. But Maiha was not 
seriously injured; he merely suffering the agony of 
reluming breath after being completely winded. \Vhen 
he had recovered himself he gazed at Johnnie with eyes 
like those of a dog which has been thrashed by his master. 
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Johnnie was driven by passionate vanity, often ludicrous 
in its manifestations and \ct not utterly ignoble. For 
beneath this vanity of the slums is anguish and protest 
and bewildered rebellion, Uic fierce and desperate longing 
to escape from the ruck. Perhaps, having no assets but 
his strength and physical courage, Johnnie would have 
drifted back to hooliganism in any case. But it is at least 
possible that, if Matha Craig had not laughed when he 
did, the Razor King of that day would have abdicated. 

As it W.1S, the assertion of Im supremacy, the sycophanc)’ 
of his neighbours and Lizzie’s anslTectcd pride in his 
prowess combined to drue all thoughts of reformation 
from Johnnie’s mind. It was riinous that Lizzie, who did 
not like Madia Craig, now joined forces widi that young 
ruffian to egg Razor King on to some fresh exploit. 

Tlie truth was that she alu.a>-s thniled to die knowledge 
of her husband’s sheer male strengdi .ind ferocity It was 
for that diat she had mamed him; for that that she had 
completely lost touch uidi her own beucr-class family; 
for that that she was always rcad> now to go one better 
than Johnnie himself People .it the liakrrv- had looked 
down dicir noses at Lizzie when she returned to work, 
bandaged for die second umr, after the assault on the 
‘‘single end” by die Bridgeton gang I'liere were no 
open sneers because it wasn’t safe to offend the vsife of a 
razor king. But she w.is \indirtj\cl\ aware of her 
fellow workers’ contempt She knew iliat thci’ thought 
she was **no class,” and, pcriersriv, she determined to 
show diem just how tough she and Jolmnie lould be. 

TJiai was, primanl), die ongm of die still remembered 
gang batdc in Albion Street, which in\i»l\ccl a crowd of 
more than two thous.ind “shimmies,” and Jed, indireedy, 
to die engagement of a scnani for Razor King’s single 
end. 

/Ubion Street is normally a quiet enough turning off 
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police arrived in sufTtcieiit force to clear the street. Both 
sides fled before Uie onslaught of the jailers. Raj:orKing, 
\rith Lizzie and liis bodj’guard, sv.ts safely away and o\ cr 
the Albert Bridge before the police, driving the melting 
crowd before tlicm, had rcach^ tlic end of Albion Street. 
Only ten arrests were made, but more ilian tliirty casual- 
ties, including several girls who had been badly cut in the 
smashing of tlic plate-glass windows, were lalen to the 
infirmary and some of them detained. Scores and scores 
of gangsters got home, badly marked, to dress their owm 
wounds. But Razor King and Lizzie were practically 
unhurt. 

Nobody boilicred to attend Matlia Craig's funeral. 

The weeks passed unc\-cnifully and the montlis slid 
asvay into the hinterland of past time. Bobbie and Lily 
were more and more in the city’s dancing ncsss. rcter 
Stark married his swxcthcart, Isobcl. Old Mrs. Stark, 
with her lined face and wrinkled hands, was now keeping 
house for three daughters, a son-in-law and two lodgcn, 
and worrying all the time about her eldest son. And, in 
Uie midst of Uiesc unperccived changes, Razor King’s 
wife began to worry about a family. 

There seems to be no logic in the philoprogcnilivc 
instinct, Lizzie had no particular fondness for ehildrcn as 
such; she did not dream of baby hands Uiat pulled and 
caressed. Bui she was humiliated because, after all those 
montlis, she w'as not pregnant to Razor King. Mother- 
hood seemed somehow necessary to her self-respect. 

Desperately, but without reasoning her longing c\cn 
in her osvn mind, Lizzie wanted a son and heir. She felt 
that a boy baby would justify her even in the opinion of 
the neighbours. 

But, curiously enough, neither she nor Johnnie seemed 
to care two straws for svbat the neighbours thought. 
Tlicy were nc\’cr truly at home with their friends of tlic 
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tenement. It was not so much that the neighbours were 
unwilling to be friendly and even intimate; it was rather 
that they were afraid to cultivate the Starks as they would 
have cultivated other dwellers on tire same stair. 

“Respectable” and steady folk never felt at home rvith 
Razor i^ng and his wife, unless they were discussing foot- 
ball, or fighting, or horse-racing, or drinking-parties. 
They felt that their own small affairs— problems of school- 
ing and difficulties rvitb the rent and even questions of 
public politics — wouldn’t interest Razor King. And they 
were afraid, really, to start upon any general discussion 
because they knew tlrat neither Johnnie nor Lizzie could 
endure contradiction: They would simply shout and 
get angry if they did no worse. 

All the time, of course, everybody in their close, and 
almost everybody in the district, was polite to the 
acknowledged champions of the Gorbals. They were 
more than polite: they were positively respectful. But 
they would not mix; they were wary and guarded in their 
conversation; they remained aloof from all intimacy. 

At the very height of tlris “splendid isolation” Johnnie 
took the fatal step of chucking up his job. It was late in 
the spring and the coal season was drawing to a close. 
Reilly, talking to nobody in particular, was always 
grumbling about the need for cutting down expenses. 
He was declaring, in audible asides, that he could save 
money with one lorry less at work. Suddenly he sacked 
two unimportant men. Gruffly he paid them what was 
due; as gruffly apologised for a disagreeable necessity. 
And his sidelong glance reached Johnnie like a blow. 

Johnnie, honest at least with himself, knew that he was 
“fed up %vith the toil.” He knew that he might go on for 
years carting sacks of coal up and down the tenement 
stairs and still get no further forward. He could not help 
remembering that one well-organised raid might bring 
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him in more money than two months of solid work. Abo\'c 
alJ he took 3 deep satisfaction in the knouJedge that he 
had shown all Gorbals how he could slick the toil if he had 
a mind to. 

At that period in his career he did not need to worry 
about drinks and smokes. There was scarcely a bar in 
that district which had not a welcome for him. Tlie youth 
of Gorbals was only too proud and eager to stand tre.ii to 
the Raxor King. The publicans, ts'atching him \sarily, 
were still cautious not to rouse hU resentment. He u-as a 
great figure in llic district. 

And it davvTicd upon him, with .a remorseless logic not 
to be contested, that he was slaving like a nany for next 
to nolliing a week. He knew tliat if he ucrc sacked, he 
would go “on the dole” to draw, as of right—for he was 
an insured tvorkcr— almost two-thirds of hb actual salary. 
Lizzie did not seem to mind much what he did. Tlicy 
were at tliat lime living comfortably and actually saving 
money. She seemed to be much more concerned with his 
reputation as Razor King than with Jiis uncertain xenowTj 
as a w’orkcr. 

Once he said to her, sullenly curious; "Ah’m thinkin’ 
of chuckin’ the toil, Liz!” 

**Eh, well, Johnnie,” she laughed, carelessly, “there’s 
the summer cornin’ along, and mebbe Reilly’ll chuck 
you before you chuck liim ” 

Towards the end of Niay, when he drew his svcck’s 
pay one Saturday morning, he no longer pretended to 
misunderstand the comments of his employer. 

“See here, Reilly,” he said bluntly, “Ah’m no sac 
keen on sticking wi’ the lorry if you’ve a mind to hay 
it up. It's for you to s 3 y,tIiough. You know I’ve got the 
Labour Exchange to satisfy.” 

Reilly’s face cleared and his expression became friendly 
and almost grateful. 
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“Ah’ve got to dae something,'’ he agreed eagerly, “an’ 
so, if it’s aw the same to you, it wid be better to end up 
and start again when the summer’s over.” 

“Just whit you think,” said Razor King dully. He took 
his pay and his dismissal with a surly nod and went at 
once to “put his books” on the Labour Exchange in 
Elgin Street. 

When Lizzie came home in the evening, his news did 
not seem to upset her. 

“Eh, well, Johnnie,” she laughed, “Ah’m workin’ yet 
an’ we have some money in the bank an’ aw. You’ll have 
time noo to think of ither things.” 

“It’s tliis face Ah’m thinkin’ on more than anytliin’ 
else,” said Johnnie sullenly, fingering his scarred cheek. 

She broke into a laugh which disconcerted him. 

“Who minds about your face,” she said ivickedly. 
“It’s ither things worry me more than your wounds, 
Razor King. It’s gettin’ some family Fm thinkin’ on.” 

“You’re daft, Liz!” he replied. “But at any rate 
you’re no blamin’ me, I hope. You couldny say I’ve 
neglected you.” 

From bantering they lapsed into serious discussion. 
Both of them agreed tliat children were, somehow, 
necessary for happiness, although there were not too 
many jobs going. They couldn’t, in fact, decide why 
they were necessary; it was simply a shared conviction 
that marriage was not complete without a youngster or 
two. 

“Johnnie,” said Lizzie emphatically, “Ah tell you Ah 
%vid pray for tlie power to get a breadsnapper if Ah thought 
it wid do any good.” 

^ You can go ahead for me, Liz,” he rejoined amiably. 

You know more about it than I do, and prayers canny 
hurt, even if they do no good.” 

[.That afternoon he was wearing his best blue serge suit 
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ratlier heavily upon his hands and he spent long hours at 
the open air gym. exercising his splendid muscles wth 
grave patience. Sometimes, having taken his exercise, 
he would return to the house, and wait there doing nothing 
in particular for hours at a time. There ^vas nothing that 
seemed to him worth reading after he had completed his 
study of the day's racing. He betted very little, for lack 
of money and, like his father before him, he would alAvays 
stake his threepence, or his rare sixpence, on a double or 
a treble. Naturally he hardly ever won. He and thousands 
like him, were a steady revenue to the new street bookie 
who was taking their bets in Arthur Ross’s stead. Ross, 
as the Gorbals knew veix' well, financed the new man and 
took a big share of the profits. But he himself had moved 
right away from Gorbals and had opened a showy office 
in a main street, doing a big business by post. He was 
driving a car these days and rumour had it that he would 
be standing for the City Council before long. A very 
warm man, Arthur Ross, svith money invested outside 
bookmaking altogether, in fish shops and kinemas and a 
dance hall, and, perhaps, in darker, underground activi- 
ties the proceeds of which could never be shown on any 
income tax return. 

Johnnie would lie on the bed and smoke cigarettes, 
brooding sullenly and vaguely about many things. 
Thoughts crossed Iris mind like insects that buzzed and 
stung. He would wonder, suddenly, what his mother was 
doing and whether she was still fretting about him. 

“Ach, tae hell!” he would say, shrugging his shoulders 
as though he could really wriggle some small annoyance 
away from him. His mother ^vas “well enough,” he 
would console himself, keeping house for the family — 
what there was of it now. 

And then he would dream of what he would do and 
what he would wear and of the dash he would make and 
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the figure he would cut if only he had money “like yon 
dcvrr o’ a R(Ks/” 

Sometimes, frou-ning blackly, he would ask himself 
whether “young Peter was in the right of it efier aw,” 
\\'orlcing hard, living respectably, saving money and 
married now to his “skinny bit stufT," The thought of 
Peter ahva)^ annoyed him, and yet he was fond of the 
lad. Isobcl he couldn’t stand at any price, with Jjcr stuck- 
up manners and her air of superioniy 

Then Johnnie would get up and pace restlessly up and 
down the single end, planning new raids and new adven- 
tures and wondering at the same time why Lizzie Iiad 
changed so much; why she didn't mind his being idle 
and was alua)^ encouraging him to some new adventure 
with the gang. 

Alwaj-s, in the end, he should tug on his cap, and stamp 
aw*ay out of it all to find men to talk to and a dnnk or 
two to cheer him up. 

Lizzie, working awa% in the bakerv-, was brtx)ding, too, 
but in a dificrcnt wa) There was a foreman there, Frank 
SmitJj by name, uJio was \er> t.nuuousj\ imng to show 
her at that time that he had a liking for her Or so she 
thought, for there was rc.illj \cr\ little to go on— no more 
than a smile now and again, the occa5jon.1l exchange of 
two or three words that uere not struih nrtessarv and, 
once, a very general con\rrsauon as he walked with her 
a piece up the road when thr\- were leasing work 

Lizzie was excited about Frank Smuli blic thought he 
would be about Coriy-fivr, more than twcnfi vears her 
senior — but he was well preserved and had .ilw.t>-s Icxikcd 
after himself. Tlierc was something sale and dependable 
about him. He wasn't thrilling, like Johnnie, but there 
was nothing soft about him for all that. He was \ cry much 
a man. 

She knew that his wife had been an invalid for more 
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father o’ some other wee lassie’s kid some 0' they dnyt, so 
Ah ^^ruIl!” 

Slic sighed and turned from the windotv. 

“Ah svish the holidays were on,” she began softly, “so 
as we could get do%vn to Ayr as we've been plannin'.” 

“No’ be long noo,” he grunted, witliout looking up. 

She went to him then and put her arms round hb neck. 

'‘Grip«sst Have a heart!” said he, pushing them 
peevishly away. "Come on out; Air'm fed up wi' stickin’ 
in the hoosc.” 

They went for a walk out Ruthcrglen way and many 
people looked at them as they passed by. Razor King 
was noticeable for his scars and his scowling face, and 
Lizzie’s o^vn face was drawn and pale, the face of a 
woman who \vas suppressing some outburst. They 
noticed that they were being looked at and secretly each 
blamed the other for it. In a public*housc they had 
several drinks for which Lizzie paid and Utcy tvalkcd 
home in almost unbroken silence. 

“ Wlilt’s the good of a wee home like this wi'oot a kid? V 
Lizzie began almost immediately they were indoors again. 

“Tlial’s whit Ah wid like to know,” he said savagely. 
“WuU I fclclt in another lassie and make one for you? Is 
that whit you’re wantin'?" 

Then she laughed. She did not say anything, but she 
stood there lauglung at him — derisively. Johnnie swore 
and, for the first time in thdr marriage, struck her in iIjc 
face. 

Lizzie tottered and fell and Johnnie stood above her 
in a towering passion, dreadfully tempted to use his boot. 

She svhimpercd and clung to his knee. 

"All’ll let you off wi' that, this time," he said coti- 
tempiuously, “but not the nc.xt time, mind ye, not the 
next time!" Hb c>'cs were glittering dangerously and 
the Virid scar across hb check was Hushed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A DEATH IN THE SLUMS 

Os a Saturday afternoon Mr. and ^^^s. Peter Stark, 
impressively “bourgeois” m dress and manner, set out 
to pay a call upon Peter’s mother, Isobcl made no fuss 
about this Nisit. She neither liked nor disliked old Mrs. 
Stark, and, though she detested ilie home sshcrc Peter 
had been brought up, she drew a secret pleasure from 
appearing there, so very lady-Hkc and elegant and pros* 
perous, as Itis 

By pure cliancc tlicy turned the comer into Norfolk 
Street and almost collided 'rith Razor King and a young, 
red'headed girl who was clinging to his arm. Peter had 
not seen liis brother since the Toumhead gangsters had 
marked liim and he was shocked by die disfiguring scars. 
Isobcl, who had alwa^-s hated Johnnie, kept a still face, 
but her e>'cs look in c\-cry detail of his appearance, the 
baggy flannel irouscn, the old broNm jacket over a dirty 
sweater, the mufllcr round his neck and die disreputable 
cap svith the peak tugged over one car. All diis she sasv 
widi lowered lids, but she fixed a full gaze upon the rcd» 
haired girl, enveloped her in one contemptuous glance 
and turned her head. 

Johnnie missed that look, though Agnes Masse>' did 
not. It happened that Razor King was in rare good 
humour, and he was actually pleased to sec his younger 
broUicr looking so prosperous. He abs-a)^ had a grudging 
fondness for Peter, and, perhaps, at the back of lus mind, 
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it pleased him to feel that one of the Starks, at any rate, 
was getting on in the world. Of this there was nothing to 
be guessed from his manner or his greeting. 

“Eh, Peter, lad,” he said, gruffly, “All was hearin’ 
about you only the other day. They tell me you’re turnin’ 
politician? Well, well! You’re lookin’ fine. But we’re a 
poor, uneducated lot round here. All widn’t be bothered 
ivd’ talkin’ to us if Ah wis you.” 

Isobel, her face expressionless, was angry at this sar- 
casm, but Peter understood that Johnnie was in friendly 
mood and tlic raillery did not disturb him. 

“Ah’m no politician,” he grinned, “though there’s 
some wid like to make me one at the warehouse. Isobel 
an’ me were just away to see Mother. Hoo is the auld 
lady?” 

“They say she’s no’ so well,” Johnnie replied, frowning. 
“All wid go along wi’ you, but Mother’s no’ very gled 
tac see me these days. She’s worried about my — reputa- 
tion.” 

His hand went to the scar on his cheek, and he glared 
defiantly at his younger brother. Peter took no notice 
whatever. The red-haired girl was staring at him %vith a 
kind of hostile curiosity and Isobel was rigid at his 
side. 

“Ah’ll tell her ivc saw you,” he said simply. “Have a 
fag?” 

He extended a packet of cigarettes first to Johnnie and 
then, after an almost imperceptible hesitation, to the red- 
haired girl. She took a cigarette and laughed shrilly. 

Johnnie turned and stared at her witli an expression of 
warning disapproval. 

“Whit dae you think of her, Peter,” he said calmly, 

a new wee bit stuff o’ mine, Agnes Massey? Ah’vc 
been training this efternunc down at the Green Gym. 
That’s why Ali’m wearing these old clothes. Now Ah’m 
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going home to put on ma paraflin, an’ cficr that wc’rc 
a^va’ to tlic jazzin’, arc \vc no*, Agnes?” 

‘‘Whatever you say, Razor King,” she replied, looking 
up at him with an expression of devotion which she u'anted 
Peter and Isobcl to notice. 

“Lizzie'll be awa’ v\*i’ friends, thinkin’?" said 

Peter, carefully casual. 

“Ay, till hlonday,” his brother replied, “and Agnes 
svill look cficr me meanwhile. You’re no’ sac thin as >ou 
were, Isobel. An’ no' s.ic fat as you might be yet. But 
everything comes through time.” 

She flushed and bit back a retort. 

“Peter and me can look efter ourselves,” she said, as 
calmly as she could. 

“Ah tsadn’t be surprised. Eh, well, wc won’t be keepin* 
you. All’ll bet Mother wull dust the chairs for you. 
Tliey tell me she's takin’ an awfu’ lot of medicine, Peter. 
Ah ss'id tell her to take less o’ yon chemist’s trash. It's 
wone than the svhisky an’ it doesny taste so good. 
Away ye go, tJicn!” 

He threw a parting grin of amiable dcnsion at Isobcl, 
nodded to lus brother and slouched away, the girl Agnes 
Massey still clinging to his ann but looking back over her 
shoulder maliciously. 

Isobcl W’as furious. 

“llie check o’ yon red-haired tart!” she gasped. 
“Did yc no’ see her laughin’ at me, Peter’ Thai’s a fine 
bit stuff to keep your britlicr happy while his wife’s away 
from home! A hcllova fine bit!” 

“Don’t be silly, Isobcl!” he said pacifically, “johnme 
means nac harm — tac us\ Lca\e him and his lassies alone, 
can’t you? Tlierc’s no need for us to w'orr>’ about him 
or them or Liz.” ^ 

She looked up at him sharply and decided at that time 
to say no more. For a while she walked on in sulky silence. 
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first stair u'as not slammed and tliis seemed strange to tlic 
unemployed man who still lay awake. 

His curiosity grew ^vith his sleeplessness and at last 
he got up and put on lus shirt — ^for he was lying nude in 
that warm weather. Then he shuffled into lus trousers 
and, taking the lavator)’ key witli him, mounted tlie 
stairs in his bare feet, carr)mg tlie chamber as his daughter 
had done a ^vhilc before. 

He, too, tried in vain to get tlic key in tlie lock, and tlten 
he hammered on the door so long and so loudly that otlier 
doors began to open, and presently Mary and her husband, 
and Nellie Stark, Mary’s youngest sister and tlie only 
unmarried one of the family, came out to die stair-head 
and demanded to know what all the noise was about. 

“There must be something wrang wi’ this door,” said 
the disturber. “Ah’vc been tiyin’ tae get in for hauf an 
’oor noo and ...” 

He was interrupted by a wild scream from Nellie Stark. 

“It’s Mother in there, Maiy!” she cried. “All felt you 
she ividny be stopping all tliis lang while witli tlic Steven- 
sons, even if their kid is sick. It’s efter midnight. . . 

She ran across tlic landing and banged frantically with 
both hands on the locked door. 

“Arc you in tlicrc, Mother?” she cried. “It’s Nellie.” 

People now came hurra ing to tlic landing from floors 
aboi'c and from the close itself. Soon there was a jostling 
crowd of men and women, grotesquely clad and under- 
clad. One of them, a burly, grey-haired fellow', turned 
and ran up to his own apartment. Soon he came dotvn 
again, shouldering his way through tlic crow'd. 

^Vhcthcr it’s auld Mrs. Stark or some ithcr body,” he 
said gruffly, “w'c ll have to open the door just the same. 
Oot o’ ma w'cy a mccnit an’ Ah’Il see w’hit Ah can dac.” 

The old fellow bent above tlic lock and produced a 
jemmy from bcncatii his jacket. A moment later tlicrc 
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jwlous)’ that a mlddlc^lass woman ^s•ouId have felt in 
similar circumstances. For she knnv ver>' well th-it any 
husband in her set, out of w'ork and lonely all day long, 
might quite naturally pick up some girl to amuse him 
while his wife was at “the toil." If the husband happened 
to be a razor king, as Johnm'c ss-as, it svould merely be 
so much easier for him to find a girl to his liking, ‘nierc 
would be dozens ready to oblige him and N'arious neigh* 
hours had already taken occasion to her that 

Johnnie was alwaj’S around *'wi* yon red-haired bit stuff, 
Agnes Massey.” 

In Waddell Street a nc%v fish shop had opened, for Uic 
tenements make tlicir main meal of fried fish in the es'cn- 
ings and the supply has not yet overtaken the demand. 
Lizzie turned into tlits shop and ordered a helping of 
fish and chips. Eating ravenously after her d.iy’s work in 
the baker)', she considered the new position and gradu- 
ally her first anger cooled off. She felt that, after all, 
Agnes Massey didn’t matter very much. The girl was not 
in work and Razor King was far loo dependent upon his 
wife at that time to want an open quarrel. 

"As well yon rcd-h.iircd bitch as any idler,” thought 
Lizzie. "On)"wcy, Ali’m no’ caring. Johnnie’s well 
enough jn his way, but Ah’m dead keen on Frank noo and, 
efter this, All’ll go all the road wi’ him, so Ah wull! An’ 
Johnnic'll no’ try to stop roc — not noo He canny make 
a fuss; not wi’ me working an’ him on the dole.” 

She had, oddly enough, no resentment against him for 
his idleness. That she should be the wage-earner of the 
household seemed to her a \-er>' norm.al state of afTain, 
as, indcctl, it was and still is in modem Gkasgow. Her 
one real gric%’ancc against Johnnie was that he had 
failed to provide her widi a "breadsnapper." She hoped, 
most cheerfully, di-it Frank Smith would succeed where 
Razor King Iiad failed. 
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arm under his shoulder. She Vi'as squirting the tnp w.nter 
over his iliick black hair and her pufTy c>'cs svcrc dark 
with anxiety. 

“By Gripes!” she exclaimed, tvhen he groanctl and 
struggled in her grasp, “Ah thought you wis gaun tae 
die on me, Razor King! Ah widn’t have known whit tae 
say to the jailers if they’d found you here like you are now, 
wi’ your big smooth chest showing under your bit shirt 
and your lieart fair stopped like a rin-doon clock! They 
wid sure have thought Ah’d killed — and here she 

giggled wildly. “Some hopes, eh, Johnnie? An’ you so 
blind drunk you couldny send a wee kid greetin’ to her 
ma, let alone dae her ony harm.” 

Johnnie had lurched away from her then to be desper- 
ately sick. She cursed him for “messing the fler.” He 
gave her the loose change in hu pockets and staggered 
away and up (he stairs and so to his own bed. And since 
then he had drunk no more “Red Biddy.” 

But he was drinking very* hard all tlic same. Mostly 
there W'cre friends and followers ready to stand treat— yes, 
glad of the privilege. But nearly all the gang proper was 
out of work like himself. Sometimes he wondered how 
the hell they could afford to drink v>hat they did “atween 
the lot of them.” He knew that if he had had to pay for 
all his own drinks the money he drew from the Labour 
Exch.mge and the shillings he had from Lizzie into the 
bargain wouldn’t have been enough to meet the bill, 
or course the othen were a little difTcrent. Tlicrc alwa^'s 
seemed to be somebodjf in luck; somebody \vho had enough 
money to “baud” for the occasion. He supposed the poor 
devils had to go thinty when their money was out. Well, 
that was the way of tilings. Tlicy weren’t razor kings 
efter awl 

Another pub raid— but a smaller affair than the 
magnificent “hole I’n the wall” achievement— supplied 
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It wa< not an important batiJc in gan^ htstorj*. The 
Gorbals United was by no means at full strength and thdr 
raid had not been much ads'crtiscd in advance. But a 
Toumhead mob turned out in fair strength to oppose 
them and the fighting was bloody and ferocious while it 
lasted. 

Something drove Johnnie that day to the svildcst and 
most desperate extremes, some longing to impress his 
follosvcn if he could impress no one else He put three of 
the enemy out of action single-handctl before the fight 
began to turn in favour ol the Gorbals mob. His body* 
guard surrounded him. ami heeould then base ssithdrawn 
with full credit. But ilie fumes of the r«! \Mne sscrc in his 
brain, and he uxs more than drunk s\iih the lust of battle. 
He broke away from hts iMHlvguard anil charged, cursing 
luridly, into the \cr>' thick of the T<>wnhc.id retrMt. Tlie)' 
closed about him and his horrible ret! weapons fl.ished. 
One of llicm he lost as the blade stud in the jacket of a 
fallen man Tlic other fell from his nencless gr.isp when 
something hard— linck or ImuiIc or pa\mg-stt>nc— hit him 
on the side of the head. 

He knew no more of th.n light until lie came to lumscir 
under the surgeon’s h.inds in the mlirman once more. 
But this time, after thes h.id patihesl up the fresh wound in 
his face and a fearful gash Inun net k to shoulder-blade, 
Johnnie was not discJ».irged Imtr.id, hr found himself 
handed over to the rough hands ol the jailers who had 
picked him up on the field ol battle .ind who were— two of 
tlicm — prepared to sssear that he hail been a ringleader in 
tlic fight. 

It w.is lucky for him that no ''wcafK>ns” were found 
Upon Iiim and tliat ii svas impossible to prove that he had 
actually been using r.tzon, although he had undoubtcdiv _ 
been wounded by one. A policeman, who had never seen/ 
him before— or so Johnnie confidcnil) believed— j'^r 
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the booze for the New Year celebrations. Johnnie had 
a party in the “single end” to celebrate this \dctory, 
with Agnes to act as his partner while Lizzie was away. 
He did not remember New Year’s Day at all, and woke on 
January' the second so doped and dazed that for a long 
while he stared at Agnes’ red head, trying to make out how 
it was that Lizzie had changed all of a sudden to that 
extent. 

He got up and washed and drank glass after glass of 
water. Then he went back to his bed and stood looking 
do%vn at Agnes, who lay in a kind of stupor, breathing 
heavily through her wide-open mouth. Johnnie ripped 
the bedclothes off her and stared down unemotionally 
on her entirely nude young body. 

“ By God ! ” he muttered triumphantly, “ if Ah canny 
click wi’ Lizzie, Ah can click right enough wi’ some of the 
ithers.” 

Then he tumbled into bed beside her to sleep off the 
remainder of that debauch. 

Towards the end of January, Johnnie’s own restlessness, 
coupled with the perpetual restlessness of the younger 
hooligans in the gang, compelled him to plan another 
battle. He took Lizzie very little into his confidence on 
this occasion. Grumpily he told her that there was going 
to be a hellova lot doing pretty soon. In the ordinary 
way she would have been full of excited questions, but 
now she seemed satisfied to retort; “That’s right, Razor 
King, it’s time you should wauken them up, so it is ! ” 

Already he was getting tired of Agnes and he knew that 
she was sharing her time with another lover — a plasterer 
in steady work. He told her nothing of the contemplated 
battle, and went across the Clyde finally at the head of 
his men while Lizzie was away with Frank Smith, and 
Agnes — he supposed — fooling about tvith “the ither fellow 
— guid luck tae him, the poor bastard!” 
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It was not an important battle in gang hutor)*. The 
Gorbals United \s-as by no means at full strength and thdr 
raid had not been much ads'crtiscd in ads-ancc. But a 
Toss-nhead mob turned out in fair strength to oppose 
them and the fighting was bloody and ferocious while it 
lasted. 

Something drove Johnnie that day to the uildcst and 
most desperate extremes, some longing to impress his os\Ti 
followcn if he could impress no one else He put three of 
the enemy out of action single-handcil before the fight 
began to turn in fasour of the Gorbals mob. Ills body- 
guard surrounded him, and he rsmid then base withdrawn 
with full credit. But the fumes of the rr<l wnc were in his 
brain, and he was more than drunk with die lust of battle. 
He broke away from his l*<Mlvgu.ird and charged, cursing 
luridly, into tlic vcr> thick of the Townliead retreat. Tlie)’ 
closed about him and his horrible red we.npon* fi-ashed. 
One of them he lost as the blade stuck in the jacket of a 
fallen man. Tlie other fell from hjs nerveless grasp when 
something hard— brick or iKUtle or paving-siune— hit him 
on the side of the head 

He knew no more of that light until he came to him-sclf 
under the surgeon's h.mds in the mlirmarv once more. 
But this time, after thes had pjirhr«l op the fresh wound in 
his face and a fearful gash Iroin neck to shmilder-bladc, 
Johnnie was not disch-irged lnstc.id, hr found himself 
handed over to the rough hands of tlie jailers who luid 
picked him up on the field of battle .and who vs ere — tvso of 
them — prepared to swear that he had been a ringleader in 
the fight. 

It was lucky for lu'm that no "weafxins” were found 
upon him and that it was impossible to prove that he had 
actually been using razors, although he had undoubtedly 
been wounded by one. A policeman, who had never seen 
him before — or so Johnnie confidcnil) believed— swore 
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that he recognised him as a notorious hooligan of the 
Gorbab district. Another officer gave evidence that he 
had seen Johnnie fall, battling furiously in the thick of the 
riot. And the sheriff, dealing with half a dozen ruffians 
brought before him on similar charges, made the usual 
remarks upon the urgent necessity of suppressing this 
gang warfare, and sent all the accused to Barlirmie Jail for 
three months with hard labour. 

Lizzie was not in court when sentence was passed, for 
it did not seem worth while to lose a day’s work. But 
she could tliink of nothing but Johnnie all that day, 
imagining herself clinging to him, murmuring her assur- 
ance that she would be waiting for him when he came out. 
In her thoughts also — he shook her off, impatiently 
tolerant. He did not know that she was already pregnant 
to Frank Smith and wondering whether to confess this 
then, or after his discharge, when confession could be no 
longer delayed, 

Johnnie left the court sullenly between his jailers and 
was driven away in the prison van with the other hooligans, 
two of them young fellows of his own mob who were re- 
spectfully sympathetic. They did not know, and he did 
not realise at all, that he had passed his zenith and that 
already his kingsliip was imperilled. 

Agnes Massey was not present in court. On the day that 
Johnnie \vas sentenced she and her plasterer lover were 
looking over a “ wee hoose” that might be suitable for their 
forthcoming marriage. Agnes could not afford to wait for 
Johnnie, for she svas expecting a child and needed to find a 
father for it. The plasterer was well aware of this and it 
made no difference. His way of looking at it was that 
Agnes was “ a fine bit stuff” and that if he married her he 
would gain in general esteem by her “reputation.” For 
Agnes had become a somebody in the Gorbals through her 
association tvith Razor King. lAnd so the two of them went 
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house-hunting and 'vere married while Johnnie was still in 
Barlinnie. 

Some weeks before he was likely to be released, Lizzie 
began to think anxiously about what arrangements she 
could make for that e\’cnt. Now that she S'/as spending so 
much of her time with Frank and expecting a baby into 
the bargain, she didn’t w'ant to be too much tied with 
household duties. But she wouldn’t on any account allow 
Razor King to be neglected. 

She therefore decided to install a young girl in the single 
end to act as housekeeper and lodger and — she hoped — to 
meet tviih Johnnie’s approval as a mistress. AH this was 
deliberately calculated and not at all unusual in the cir- 
cumstances. Among the girls who followed the gang was 
a daik-haired, sllmly well-built lass of nineteen named 
Minnie E^^•mg. Lizzie knew her tolerably ss*cll, and she 
had battled very creditably in the great Cathedral Street 
“rammy.” Jforeover, ^Onme made no secret of her 
admintioQ for Razor King; she simply adored a 
“battler.” 

Minnie’s own home >vas in one of the «‘om slums cf 
the district and her family numbered clc^■cn. She was 
vforHng in a factor)' among five hundred other girls and 
cared for nothing at all except excitement. She was 
franlcly delighted with the suggestion that she could 
come to In-c with Johnnie and Lizzie in the single end, 
pacing only four shillings a week as "room moue)'. 

“••yi want Razor King to be wdl looked eftcr "-fem hr 
comes 001,” Lizzie explrined. “This is the end of 
and he should be out before the end of next » 

XGanie, sitting in the arm-chair with her hands 
on her crossed knees, cast an approving 
the “Htchen.” The onc-roomed cr 

teaements arc always spoken of either as L. 

“ single-ends.” This one, she thought, w-as * - 
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himself, but real "flymen” who had been hooligans to 
some purpose and seemed at times to have made big 
money. And they %veren’t frightened of him. They tool; 
it for granted, readily enough, that he was a good 
“battier,” and he was ftjrious because they seemed to pity 
him for being no more than that. He tried in vain to 
assert himself by being insubordinate and unruly in the 
jail. That simply brought punishment, forfeited any 
chance of remission for good conduct and, above all, 
still seemed to evoke nothing but contemptuous pity. 
Brooding and sullen and tortured by his "thirst,” 
Johnnie decided that when he came out he would go in 
for “something higher” — as he termed it — than just the 
ordinary “rammies” and raids. He felt that his marked 
face was rather against him, but he did not realise that 
his mind was no less scarred. He didn’t understand that 
his naturally hasty temper had now become completely 
uncontrollable. Repeated bashings and concussions have 
a brutalising effect upon their victims. Razor King 
looked like a desperate ruffian when he walked out of 
Barlinnie into freedom and bright sunshine. There was 
no one to meet him at the gates and it took him an hour 
and a half to walk home across Glasgow. By the time 
he had reached the single end, his cheerfulness had 
evaporated. Lizzie and Minnie were both at work. He 
went out into the street again to find old friends and a 
drink at last. 


CHAPTER XV 


PETER AND ISOBEL 

Peter Stark began to read a few popular books on 
Socialism, chiefly because his father-in-law would talk 
politics and he hated to be at a disadvantage in the 
arguments which he could not avoid. Peter was very 
sure of himself in those days, laughing at his wife’s ss anting 
that no good c\'er came of too much reading. Reading, 
he thought, hadn’t done old John McGilvcry much good 
or much harm either for that matter, but then, he knew 
that the old man, much as he liked to talk of the need 
for “the solidarity of the working classes,” wouldn’t have 
risked his job or even a shilling of his weekly pay to save 
the very “cause” itself. 

Peter didn’t blame him for that. Considered in the 
mass, he despised his fellow-workers. It was only because 
he ^vas getting on very well in the big store himself 
and was obviously singled out for promotion by the 
manager, that he enjoyed playing Socialist. To profess 
comradeship with them simply accentuated his own 
obvious superiority to hb fellows. The more stale old 
slogans he learned, the more carefully he dressed and tlic 
more particularly he studied his manners and speech. 

Originally, Isobcl and he had intended not to get 
married until they could set up in a home of their own. 
Her parents, svho appros'cd this idea strongly in the 
beginning when Peter flrst made his home with Uiem in 
Ruthcrglcn Road, actually persuaded tliem later on that 
aai 
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“I’m going out for a walk to think it over,” he told 
Isobcl. “ril just take my time.** 

“I'll come \vj’ ye.” 

“No, ye'll no!” Peter was suddenly irritated and 
relapsed quite unconsciously into the Gorbals dialect. 
“You can have a night on ycr own for a while.” 

Neither of them perceived (he approach of crisis. 
Isobcl got up and drew herself (o her full height of fisc 
foot six. Peter stood two or three inches taller even in his 
socks and he was broader and stronger and far more 
active. The scar on his skull which he got in the dance 
hall could not be seen beneath his well brushed black 
hair. His lips were tight and Isobcl was suddenly an 
antagonist. The white curtains at the two windows were 
fiuttering in the light breeze and slant of sunshine lit 
the room. 

“Ah’m goin’ to go wi' jou’” said Isobcl, stubbornly 
making for the dressing-chest. 

He followed her swiftly. 

“^Vhal’s the idea’ Have I alu-a^s to have you runnin’ 
efter me?” 

That was too much lor Is«ibcl. She turned round 
instantly and, before she realised wfiai she was doing, 
she slapped Peter \iolcntly on the right check He went 
pale and drew back, hb hand to his face Then rage took 
hold of him. He Ic.ipcd at Isobcl and struck her on the 
forehead with hb clenched fisi She screamed and stag- 
gered and he hit her again The blow drove her b.ick- 
wards; she tripped oscr a chair and fell lu the flcx)r with 
a thud that sickened him. 

“You asked for it and >ou got it!” he said, frightened, 
but still savage. He stooped to help her to her feet as 
Mrs. McGil\cr>’ came running into the room. 

She took in tlic situation at a glance. 

“You’re no better than that brother of yours!” she 
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Peter stared at her in sheer amazement Her pale, 
pretty face was set. Her eyes were blazing. It dau*ncd 
upon him, slowly and shoddngly, that she meant what 
she said. 

“Don’t be daft, Isobcl!” he whispered, and lit a 
cigarette. 

“Daft or no’ daft, Ah mean whit Ah say.” 

Peter blew smoke through his nostrils, frowming sullenly. 

“All right,” he said at length. “Ah’ll wait till you’re 
ready. All’ll be down at the closc-naouth till you 
come.” 

“You’ll wail in htre for me,” she commanded, with her 
expression unchanged. 

The crisis had passed. Peter felt a shamed relief, 

“All right," he smiled. “I’ll wait for you here.” 

An hour later the)' sat together in a tcashop c.igerly 
discussing the prospects of his interview with the ^va^c• 
house manager. Isobcl had a bniise on her forehead, but 
was othenvise unmarked. She held his hand under the 
table while they were waiting for the waitress to bring 
them some cakes. It seemed almost like their courting 
dap. 

Peter was given an unexpectedly cordial reception by 
the elderly manager of his department. He blurted out 
his questions witli the tactlessness and defiance of a school- 
boy. The manager’s kindly, keen old eyes twinkled and 
his wrinkled fingers plucked at his chin. 

“Ay,” he said at length, “you should go in for a two- 
room and kitchen hoosc wa* a bathroom, Tliat’s no’ 
txactly a big boose, but it will keep your wife occupied. 
It’ll make her contented. An* when a man has a good con- 
tented home life, young Stark, especially a married man, I 
know I can rely on him!” 

Peter was more tlirilled and delighted than he dared 
to show. He held out his hand in his emotion, and the old 
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“Sure \s’c arc,” he replied absently, then added, 
with a touch of malice: “\Vc*rc in a difTcrent class awthc- 
gether, Isobcl! We’re more in the class of Bobbie and 
Lily Hurlc)'. They’re in a hoose wi* a bath these dap an’ 
aw!” 

“Ah uish you’d stop kiddin*,*’ she protested rather 
crossly. "Ah know aw about Bobbie and Lily. Bu> we’re 
no’ dancers, Peter, an’ we’ve a right tae be living here.” 

Peter was reading an article on housing at the time. 
There was a new and precious bookcase at his elbow con* 
taining half a dozen volumes of the “literature” which he 
thought appropriate to a man of his standing and culture. 

“You're right, Isobel,” said he. “I hope it lasts an’ aw! 
An’ although Ah’m gonny do a lot o’ rcadin’, Ah don’t 
want to be a John MacLean or anything like that!” 

“ I should tliink no’ ! John MacLean was a fool— neither 
more nor less— to throw away cver)'thing for people that 
wereny worth it!” 

Peter did not agree tvith her, but he thought it wiser not 
to argue. Ife thought that MacLean was a saint and a 
marlp, but too unpractical for everyday life. And he him* 
self had no instinct for m3rr>Tdom. He looked round his 
ne^v home and studied his wife’s happy face. 

“We’re all right,” he thought contentedly. “Tae hell 
wi’ e\’cry ithcr body!” 

And it happened that Peter himself had a rise in salary 
only three or four weeks before the great firm which 
employed him thought it ncccssarj' to impose an all-round 
cut of ten per cent, in wages. The directors made a point 
of the fact that thc>’ were taking the same cut in their own 
fees. They produced impressive figures relating to the 
fall in prices and the keenness of competition. Peter 
and Isobcl were vcr>' disappointed, but, even after the 
“cut,” thc>’ were a shade better off than ihejUiat^ 
before and considerably better off in corr uith 
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He had not really intended to be so definite as that, 
but lhc>' ^>c^c all looting to him for some suggesnon and 
he couldn’t disappoint them. There was a little clamour 
of appro\-al, and some of the girls c\-en began to laugh, so 
relic%-ed at this prospect of doing something that they* al- 
most forgot for the moment that the meeting might haN-c 
no result whatever 

“It’s fine to be chcerv,” said Peter wamingly, “but 
mebbe next week \%e"ll ha\e less to be cheerful about.” 

Iheif anger and fear returned fo them sdth that 
reminder. 

“They might ha* gi’cn us two weeks’ warning,” 
wailed a tall girl, %^ho5e neat dress and wcU-cared for 
pcnonal appearance were m sinking contrast to her 
“common” accent, "One and se\enpence off sixteen 
shillbgs! Jesus! How can ihe\ c-xpeci us lae keep respect- 
able if they don’t pe> us!” 

This girl, like nearly all her fellow -workers, could 
speak good English when she took the trouble, but, in 
moments of stress or emotion, they all slipped back into 
ihcir old way of speaking. Peter ined to be one of the 
exceptions to the general rule He knew that too much of 
a Glasgow accent might be a fatal obstacle to adsninccment 
in that business. 

"I’m asvay now,” he announced, turning towards the 
tunnelled close that gave access to the side street. “Sec 
you later.” There w'crc many there who istmld hai'c 
liked to have detained him for further argument, but he 
strode resolutely away, and Ina Gilmour and three or four 
others followed at his heels. 

Ina did not like \orah Grasscy, for she thought, quite 
ViTongly, that the other girl tried to put on airs. As they 
'j^ied towards the street, she realised contentedly tha 
she Was much better off than the others, and she 
that N’orah, whose whole family was out of work, ''"uy 
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the worfccn was no concern of theirs. Uneasily he.agrecd 
.<ith her and told her notWng of what he had said to the 
group in front of the notice-board. 

“You needn’t worry,” he assured her. “ Ah’m no* going 
tac interfere. Ah’Il just need to srait and sec what the 
rest are going to do about it.” 

Tliey did not go straight home, but called instead upon 
Mr. and Mrs. McGilvcry, both of whom took a gravely 
indignant view of their news. The elder man was partic- 
ularly emphatic in warning Peter not to make himself 
conspicuous in any way. “The bosses,” he said senten- 
tiously, “never forgive that. Stick wi’ the crowd an’ you’ll 
mebbe no* come to much harm.” 

“You’re a nice one tae warn him. Father,” c.\claimed 
Isobcl bitterly, “If Peter’s different from what he was it 
might be you tliat made him. He was all right till you 
started to educate him the wrong way.” 

Peter laughed reassuringly at that, but John McGilvcry 
felt guilty and uneasy in his own mind. Like a lot more 
men of his class, he regarded himself as an “adv’anced 
thinker,” but he went to ground like a rabbit at the least 
sign of danger. 

Under the combined influence of his wfe and her 
parents, Peter made up his mind that he would keep a very 
still tongue in his head when he went back to ^vo^k on the 
Monday. Nevertheless he had no sooner arrived at the 
warehouse than eager fellow-workers begged him to attend 
tlic special meeting which was to be held that night on the 
fint floor, by consent of the employers, to discuss the 
situation. 

It was quite clear that they were looking to him for 
ad\-icc and guidance. The>' had been impressed by what 
he had said about “purchasing power” and “super- 
abundance.” Very few of them had the faintest idea what 
he meant, but they weren’t such fools as not to recognise 
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think wc ought to ask the firm to reconsider thdr dedsjon, 
\Vc ought to petition them to postpone the ten per cent, 
reduction at least for another week. — ” 

“Anothcr^wr, ) ou mean!” cried one girl, amid a chorus 
oflaughtcr and approval 

Peter smiled, but took no other notice of this inter- 
ruption. 

“That’s what ^^e should do now,” he went on, “and 
during the ucek might be able to arrange for some 
otbcrdnclopment That'll do me. at any rate, but I don’t 
v.aattokecp an%one cUc back who can think of something 
bener.” 

There u-as further applause v\hen he had finished (his 
short speech He scepp^ do%vn from the platform svirh a 
good deal of rcbef, bu t before the mccung ended, be had 
to agree to sign the petition which was at onceprepa;^. 
Tkeneedng broke up at half-past eight, and Peter hurried 
aHiyfrom the big budding, refusing to be drs**® hjto any 
fjniser discussion with his fellow -worken. IShcnhegot 
ioetehc told Isobel what had been derided, hot did not 
isy aasthing at ah abc>ur his own part in tbeafiair. The 
pecdoa was presented on the foUov^-ing “ 

few toun later, fresh notices were posted, aa3i7S2mgtb;U 

lie £mi had decided to postpone the cut . 
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vincc the firm it had gone too far. Customers in the rhy 
had told him during the week that the rcductioji was 
scandalous. He felt that the public must W on the thl'* 
of the workers and would support them hy shopping rlir. 
where unul the dispute was settled. 

They yelled as he stepped on to the phtrorm. 

“1 don’t know what the rest of you arc going to do,” 
he shouted defiantly, “but I know what Vru g'/ing U/ do; 
I’m going to take a week off. You can cal) it going on 
strike, or call it what you like, but for a week yo•J^I r.of 
see roe here. This reduction u jus? o-.erdoi-ng it Jyy/c at 
the profits the firm’s making! It iherdd not so ear/ u, 
impose reductions. ^Vc raaxf n:i 2 i.e a prv'-ert" 

There was a great oatbum cf efieerrog. frri: a.vf ry^. 
surrounded Peter and declared erth.-mar-ei."/ iia'. 
\s-euld follow his lead. But there leeertl tc the e/z'v 
paay who slipped quietly aw2r—e::.ee.?'r»f'. w.v. 
loo anxious to be the fim to ite saiarrrvrf' '/ 

this nevr de%'cloproest 
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Isobcl went with him on the fateful morning and 
squeezed his arm as he left her in the doorway. 

“rU wait here till you come out,” she sighed. 

He turned and smiled. “ I might no’ be too long ! ” said 
he. 

Watching his retreating back, Isobcl sighed deeply. 
She knew that she lo\’cd Peter and would have to go on 
loving him But she did not think he would get his job 
back and a hea\'y desolation fell xipjon her. 

She walked to the comer of the street, her handbag 
under her left arm There was nothing “skinny” about 
her now. Her figure was still slim, but the angles had all 
been rounded off Her dress was neat and well chosen, 
for, though she shared the general opinion of the slums 
that a married woman need not bother much about her 
appearance, Isobcl had natural taste and spent her money 
clcterly. She stood patiently at the street comer— a 
pretty girl of obviously “superior class" — and was 
unaware of the heads that turned in her direction. She 
had no rcli^on, but all her thoughts were a prayer. 

Peter was sho\vn at length into an office on the third 
floor, where he found the manager and two directors 
seated at a large desk. The directors* faces were expres* 
sionless, but the manager looked a little uncomfortable. 
He did not look at Peter when he spoke. 

"We’re disappointed,” he began, “to hear that you 
took a prominent part in this strike, Stark. In your ease, 
particularly, there was little excuse. You had been well 
trwtcd and you had been warned.” 

"Docs that mean,” said Peter sullenly, "that Im 
finished here?” 

. The manager hesitated, glanced for a moment ^ 
impassive colleagues and then replied with a slight s 
of the shoulders. 

1 m afraid it docs,” said he. 
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THE VANITY OF THE KING 

Whej; Johnnie returned to the “single end” for the second 
time on the day of his release from prison, he found his 
tvife and Minnie at home and both eager to welcome 
him. He had been drinking a lot, but, even after the long 
period of enforced sobriety, he could carry his liquor well. 
He walked as steadily as cs'er, spoke dbtinctly and hugged 
Lizzie with rough good humour. AAcnvards llie scoul 
that had become habitual settled on his brow, but the 
two t\'omcn had little idea that his ncrv’cs were on edge 
and that his alwaj’s uncert.iin temper was dangerously 
inflamed. Indeed, he did not realise this himself. He 
was proud of liis drinking capacity and quite unaunre 
tliat alcohol was beginning to aficct his mind while it 
still seemed powerless to damage his splendid constitution. 

Both the women were excited and ncr\’Ous Uicmsclvcs. 
Although Johnnie knew of her intimacy with Frank 
Smith, Lizzie was not at all sure what he would say— or 
do — when he learned that she was going to become a 
mother. Tliat morning she had looked at hcnclf in the 
glass, wondering whether he would notice, but her 
condition at tliat time svas not very obv’ious. She hoped 
that she might get him really interested in Minnie before 
she told him about herself. All day long at her work she 
was rchcaning imaginary conversations with him. 

In the middle of chatter that led nowhere, Johnnie 
himself gave her the opening she had been tiyung to make, 
ft 94» 
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Lizzie was eager to encourage him in this, though she 
did not really take Im ambitions seriously. It was enough 
for her that he should talk and keep interested, but 
Minnie, who did not know Iiim so wdl, made a grave 
blunder. 

“Ali’m fcart,” said she, gazing at Johnnie with awe 
and admiration as the perfect niffian of her dreams, 
“that the marks on your face wid keep you back, Razor 
King!” 

There was dead silence for a moment. Johnnie’s hand 
went to his scars. They stood out startlingly white 
against his flushed face. He was terribly conscious of 
them and his eyes blazed at the frightened girl who had 
been tactless enough to allude to them. 

"Maybe llicy will,” he said at last in a low voice, “an’ 
the same matks will keep me back from^eu an’ awl” 

"Whit . . . does that mean?” gasped hlinnie, after 
another pause. 

Her white face fascinated him. Something seemed to 
snap in his brain and he sprang at Minnie and lus hands 
closed round her throat. 

“It means that tire marks won’t keep me back from 
giving you a hcllova good biding and then chucking you 
out ofhere!” he roared. “That’s whit it means!” 

Lizric ran to his side and put her bands on his shoulders. 

“Don’t lift your hand to her. Razor King,” she implored. 
“I know she hurt your feelings and aw that, but I know 
she didn’t mean it and that she’s the one we both need to 
run this wee hoosc. , . 

Minnie was almost choking in his grasp, but somehow 
she contrived a smile, raising her own hands to his \vrists 
and tr)*ing to release his hold. But he did not look at her. 
His glazed stare ft-xed on Lizzie and the knowledge came 
back to him ^sith fresh astonishment that she was going 
to have a cliild by this 'other man. 
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adornments and refinements which she had valued as 
Lizzie Ramsay; and then, finally, her fc\'crish anxiety to 
see him — her husband — live up to his title. Johnnie %\’as 
no psychologist, but he began to understand now that 
his uife might have felt there was no other way to justify 
her position. With the acute social class-consciousness of 
his Hnd, he realised that she had married beneath her. 
None but the Glasgow bom would have appreciated 
this: it was simply that the Ramsays were respectable 
folk and Johnnie and his family were pure “slummies.” 
And so, knowing that her family despised her, she banked 
absolutely upon her husband’s notoriety. He was the 
Razor King and she plus rojaluU <pie U rot, or, as he would 
have put it, Liz was out to be more of a gangster than 
himself. 

Almost up to the time when the afiair with Frank 
Smitli started, there was a double reason for Lizzie's 
inferiority complex. She wanted a baby, and no baby 
came. She fell in love with Johnnie, and decided to marry 
him chiefly because she thought him a perfect male. 
Morbidly self-conscious about her own bandy legs, Lizzie 
u’anted a straight-limbed, well-built, husky fellow to be 
the father of her children. And, remaining childless, it 
w’as a long while before she c\-cn began to doubt that this 
sterility was an entirely personal curse. 

Naturally Johnnie’s thoughts were incoherent and con- 
fused. But he knew clearly enough that the second change 
—the change back — had come o\xr Lizzie since he had 
been in Barlinnic. She was altogether prettier and more 
attractive than she had been. Tlicrc arc women who 
look their best as expectant mothers, and she w'as one of 
them. But what chiefly impressed Johnnie was his svifc’s 
new’ air of confidence and self-esteem. 

“She’s sac bliddy pleased svi’ hcrsel’,’’ he thought 
angrily. “Aw because she’s gaun lae have a breadsnapper 
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looking and sensible a girl as they could u-ish to have for 
a lodger and to look after the house. He only grunted 
»vhcn Lizzie announced, still uith a trace ofnerx-ousness 
that she was “awa’ oot” to see Frank Smith again. His 
eyes smouldered for a moment as he svatched her care- 
fully putting on her hat. “Kane o‘ the hajiy aboot Liz, 
noo!” he thought, “nae bliddy fears! She's got to be 
respectable for Aim ! ” 

But Minnie had her arm round his neck and was fond- 
ling his check, and he had been in jail a long time. 

“Away you go, Liz," he said. “Minnie and me can 
amuse ourselves.” He kissed the on his lap to under- 
line that, and his wife left them with a loud laugh. 

She was given a warm welcome by Frank Smith, and 
she told him that everything had gone off splendidly, 
He may have been more relieved than he confessed. 
Neither of them really understood the strange workings 
of the mind of Razor King. 

During the next couple of months, Johnnie and Minnie 
were constantly together and happy lovers in ihar way. 
The ndghbours, in that tenement at all events, took little 
notice of an affair wliich nobody attempted to conceal. 
Their code was elastic in any ease, and a razor king could 
only be expected to do as he chose. Lizzie seldom came 
back to the single-end. When she did come it was usually 
in the day-time and Johnnie would be out. She had no 
complaints to make, for Minnie seemed to be looking well 
after the house. Besides, she was really happy with Frank 
and his family. One of the daughters had married in the 
meanwhile, but Frank’s invalid wife and his unmarried 
daughter accepted her as one of the household rjuitc 
without hostility. 

Towards the end of June, however, she had to see 
Johnme on business, frank Sm:th had promised to pay 
her fift^' pounds as “compensation for scducuon. Tliey 
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looking and sensible a girl as they could ^vish to have for 
a lodger and to look after the house. He only grunted 
when Lizzie announced, still with a trace of ncrv’ousncss, 
that she was ‘‘awa’ oot” to see Frank Smith again. His 
eyes smouldered for a moment as he watched her care- 
fully putting on her hat. “Nane o* the hair>’ aboot Liz, 
noo!” he thought, “nac bliddy fears! She’s got to be 
respectable for himV' 

But Minnie had her arm round his neck and was fond- 
ling his cheek, and he had been in jail a long time. 

“Away you go, Liz,” he said. “Minnie and me can 
amuse ourselves.” He kissed the girl on his lap to under- 
line tliat, and hb wife Ich them with a loud laugh. 

She was given a warm welcome by Frank Smitli, and 
she told him tliat everything had gone off splendidly. 
He may Iiave been more rclicscd than he confessed. 
Neither of them really understood the strange workings 
of the mind of Razor King. 

During the nc-xt couple of months, Johnnie and Minnie 
were constantly together and happy lovers in tliar way. 
Tltc neighbours, in that tenement at all events, took little 
notice of an affair which nobody attempted to conceal. 
Their code w’as clastic in any ease, and a razor king could 
only be expected to do as he cliosc. Lizzie seldom came 
back to the single-end. When she did come it was usually 
in tlie day-time and Johnnie would be out. She had no 
comphiints to make, for Minnie seemed to be looking well 
after the house. Besides, she was really happ> with Frank 
and his family. One of the daughters had married in the 
meanwhile, but Frank’s invalid wife and hb unmarried 
daughter accepted her as one of the household quite 
tvithout hostility. 

Towards the end of June, howc\cr, she had to see 
Johnnie on business. Frank Smith had promised to pay 
her fifty pounds as “compensation for s^uction.” Tliey 
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years. He hadn’t even thought about them, for his child- 
hood memories were not happy ones. His spirit shrank 
udthin him as Ijc climbed the stone stairs, and, though he 
did not lack courage, he could not help wondering rather 
anxiously what sort of a i-cccption he would get from the 
man who was not only Lizzie's husband, but also Razor 
King. 

Johnnie and Minnie were still in bed together when 
Lizzie opened the door of the “Utehen" and walked in 
uath Frank close behind her His nostnls twitched at the 
sour and horndly familiar smell of the single-end. He 
dosed the door behind him, lit a cigarette and stood rather 
awkwardly holding his soft hat m liis hand. 

Johnnie sat up in bed. He was ucanng a coarse danncl 
day shirt and his duck black hair rose m an unudy shock 
upon his bullet head The scars showed hvid on tlie 
window-lighted cheek. 

“Hullo, Ljz!" he said “Got back, eh.* Mmnic, here, 
has ta’cn a dislike to work, an' she doesny care i\hcthcr 
she goes back to the tod again or no’. Is that no’ right, 
Minnie?" 

The girl laughed and sat up in her turn. She put her 
bare and rather dirty arms round Johnnie’s shoulders 
and pressed her face against his scarred one. 

“As long as we’ve got a drink in the hoosc, that’s all I 
care," she said, and then began to sing m a ludicrous and 
tuneless svay. 

“For you arc, rare, Razory King,’’ she sang “An’ I’m 
your Razory Queen; Queen of the Fair, the Fair, Fair, 
Fair — Fair Hobdays of good old Glasgow Fair.'*’ 

“The>-’rc still half drunk,” diought Frank Smith 
disgustedly. “Tlic place stinks of booze and dirt ’’ He 
exchanged glances widi Lizzie and forced a smile. 

“Well, as long as you're enjopng yourselves,’’ said 
Lizzie, “ dial’s all right Ah’m gaun to give you anodicr . 
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girl beside him, put his arms round her and began to 
kiss her. His lips were glued to hers in a long-drawn-out 
embrace like a “film closc*up.’* In fact he was p!a)'ing 
to his public. He wanted to show Frank Smith how little 
he eared about him and Lizzie. Only Frank; he didn’t 
mind what his wife thought. He bore no grudge against 
her. 

And Lizzie, whose mental processes svcrc similar, grew 
uncomfortable on Frank’s account, not her own. She 
took her lover’s arm in an apparently natural way and 
fidgeted against his side. Frank stood very stilTly and the 
forced smile was frozen on his lips. The exhibition re- 
volted him; he not only hated Johnnie, but, for the 
moment, he almost hated Lizzie, too. It sickened him to 
think that she was the wfe of such a hooligan. 

“Frank an* me arc away oot now,” said Lizzie, in a 
voice she tried to keep just ordinary. 

Johnnie, nearer to them than his companion, ended his 
kiss slowly and then turned to face her. 

“Please yourself, people,” said he. “You know >x>ur 
way about an’ aw that.” 

Minnie could not repress a snigger at the studied 
insolence of that reply. Her shoulders shook and the 
snigger became a loud laugh. Johnnie turned upon her 
furiously. 

“Shut up that laugh of yours!” he snarled. “It gets 
on my ncrv'cs at limes.” 

She held a comer of the dirty coverlet against her 
mouth, but her shoulders went on shaking. 

Frank Smith put on his hat, eager to be o!T. 

“Right; we’ll away now,” he said. “We’ll have a 
meal in one of the restaurants in Bridge Street yonder, 
and Lizzie’ll be back at dinner-time to arrange for 
c^'er)'thing else.” 

“So long, then, pcoplcl” said Minnie, giggling again. 
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Johnnie turned to her ivitli such an epepression upon his 
face as should have warned tlrem all, particularly the two 
women, that danger threatened. 

“ Shut up, you ! ” he repeated softly. “ Ah’m your boss.” 

Then he turned to Lizzie and Frank Smith who were 
making for the door. 

“Enjoy yourselves now,” said he, “when you’ve got 
the chance. Good luck tae you ! ” 

The door had scarcely closed behind them before he 
had caught Mnnie by the forearm and dragged her out 
of bed. She screamed in her surprise and fright and the 
pain of his grip upon her. 

“You bitch!” said he. “I’ll teach you to laugh out of 
turn 1 ” 

He struck her hard across tire face and the suddenness 
of the blow drove her frantic. She hit back, cursing. 

A frenzy near to madness came to him then. He 
dashed the girl to the floor, snatched an empty beer bottle 
from the table and smashed it over her head. She moaned 
and lay still with blood flowing fast from the wound. If 
the botde had not broken, Johnnie would have hit her 
again. A murderous elation filled him. He felt as though 
he had “bashed” Frank Smith. He put on his coat and 
trousers at once, moving quietly and quickly, though he 
longed to shout and go tearing down the stairs, his razors 
in his hand. He walked out of the “ single-end ” and did 
not latch the door. 

At that time there was not the faintest regret in his 
mind. He was all ruffian, with just enough sanity left to 
make him seek escape. He met nobody on the stairs, 
hurried into the street and walked on to a confectioner’s 
shop and tea-room in Norfolk Street. He sat down at a 
table inside, lit a cigarette and waited for one of the girls 
to serve him. All this time his heart "was hammering fast, 
but the frenzy was still on him. The tables in the shop 
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would do to get vengeance on the Bridgeton mob, 'rhe 
single-end was empty, for Minnie had been tal^cn nway 
to the infirmar>'. Nclgljbours crotvded into the apartment 
after them. Nobody could tell a coherent stor>'. Tlie 
men were swearing and the women chattering in high, 
cxcitt^ voices. It seemed that Minnie had been liarely 
conscious when the ambulance arrived. SIic did not 
seem to know who had attacked her. 

Johnnie breailied more freely and began to talk more 
loudly and luridly than ever of uhat he uould do to the 
“bliddy fijonen Asho had taken a liberty with hii girl.” 
He went to the press and produced the bottler! ly^cr, and 
soon it was all consumed. Again and again he told ihe 
company hosv he had been in a tea-room in .Vorfofi 
Street all the time the ruflians were "domg poor .Minnie 
in,” If he had been at home sviih hu weapons there 
would have been a difTcrent stor>* to tell! 

After the beer was finished he inm'cd upon tai/.i;; 
some of the company round to the tea-rv.m to tl.at 
might hear his stor>- confirmed. Half a t'Jtm yr:’.^ r.*:en 
and women went with him, proteia.*'? Lhat d.'re wras r.o 
need for Razor King to prove ar.-.-th.r.g at all. Irix v.^ 
frightened waitress was quite po'iu-.c ti.^: Lad 

been in there all the morning canng csitardr. 'o'-e 
scarcely dared to look at him while the h-: 

Johnnie and his friends went hzrx iv'-e 

triumphantly, talking of the b*g tisLe xzsj: r_.'.e 

to be arrang^ to square liingi v?. Lann-e e,..—- t > 

find an excited company in poe:.eie."n vrj; =..-e zrs-i 
supplied bv* its various memberr- .t -vvi nor rm- u-e.e 
to find out exactly what had happ'^'^^- 
shc understood, her face pa-ed ^ '* 

revenge zr.orc wdJdly than *=7 -• "7 . 

scarcely keep her teniCed C; tx — .e. 
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would do to get vengeance on the Bridgeton mob. The 
single-end was empty, for Minnie had been taken away 
to the infirmary. Neighbours crowded into the apartment 
after them. Nobody could tell a coherent story. The 
men were swearing and the women chattering in high, 
excited voices. It seemed that Minnie had been barely 
conscious when the ambulance arrived. She did not 
seem to know who had attacked her. 

Johnnie breathed more freely and began to talk more 
loudly and luridly than c\'cr of what he would do to the 
“bliddy fljTOcn who had taken a liberty with his girl.” 
He went to the press and produced the bottled beer, and 
soon it was all consumed. Again and again he told the 
company how he had been in a tea-room in Norfolk 
Street all the time the ruflians were “doing poor Minnie 
in.” If he had been at home with his weapons there 
would have been a different stor>' to tell! 

After the beer was finished he insisted upon taking 
some of the company round to the tea-room so that they 
might hear his stoiy confirmed. Half a dozen young men 
and women went with him, protesting that there was no 
need for Razor King to prove anything at all, but the 
frightened waitress w-as quite positive that Johnnie had 
been in there all the morning eating custards. She 
scarcely dared to look at him while she confirmed his 
stor)’. 

Johnnie and his friends went back to Crown Street 
triumphantly, talking of the big battle that would have 
to be arranged to square things up. Lizzie came home to 
find an excited company in possession wiih more drink 
supplied by its various members. It took her some time 
to find out exactly what had happened, and when at last 
she understood, her face paled and she began to talk of 
revenge more wildly than any of them, but she could 
scarcely keep her terrified cj-cs from Razor King’s face. 
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CHAPTER X\Tn 


DOWNHILL WITHOUT BRAKES 

Tiroucit it was not apparent either to his neighbours or 
even to his ss-ife, Johnnie Stark, “Razor King” of the 
Gorbals, began to slip downhill, physically and mentally, 
from the time he “bashed” Minnie and escaped punish- 
ment. It may be that there arc no absolute turning-points 
in any man’s life. Every* creature begins to die svhen it is 
bom, and none can confidently declare when decay first 
sets in. But, sooner or later, it becomes visible Frequent 
battles and repeated wounds had had tlicir cHcct upon 
Johnnie; prison had hardened and coancnccl him; hca\7 
drinking had dulled his intellect, and unemplo>'mcnt, 
which he liad made no serious clTort to escape, had, 
nevertheless, lowered his morale. It alwa>*s docs and al- 
wajT must do. Glasgow, the second city in the Empire, 
with a third of its adult population idle, bears tragic 
witness to this indisputable fact. 

But Johnnie undenvent some subtle inner change when 
he stunned and wounded his foolish, vulgar, pathetically 
docile little mistress. He was half-drunk v\hcn he felled 
her to the ground and scarcely sober at any time in the 
days which followed. But once people had said of him 
that “Razor King nc\cr lifts his haund to a lass ” They 
could say that no longer. It w-as true that he had struck 
Mary Hay down in the crisis of a public shcrricUng, and 
true that he had sometimes given Lizzie a cuff or two in 
the ordinary course of matrimonial dispute. No one in 
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shared her grief. Frank Simth came to see her the next 
day and did his best to comfort her, but she only cried 
weakly, and kept on saying over and o%‘er again that she 
wanted to leave that "unlucky hoosc." 

Johnnie was truly paUent with her during the days 
which followed. The idea of moving to another apartment 
in a different street absorbed her, and Minnie diffidently 
agreed that it might be a good thing for them all. 

“Aw right, Liz,” Johnnie agreed. “Ah’ll leave every- 
tliing to you two. Get another hoosc if you can, but wait 
a wee while until this fight is over. It's going to be a big 
one, and I’ve got to get well into it to keep my mind off 
that wee kid and aw that. . . .” 

There tvas a knock at the door as he spoke, and a 
moment later Minnie had admitted a woman neighbour, 
breaUilcss svith excitement. 

"I’ve just heard now,” she gasped, "that the trouble 
is to be next Sunday night.” 

said that?” demanded Johnnie, displeased that 
he had not been consulted. “ How did I no’ know of it, 
Mrs. Skee?” 

“Ah’vc just heard from the clo5c*moulh,” she apolo- 
gised hastily. " One of the Bridgeton flymen was over at 
Gorbals Cross only half an hour since. He just shouted, 
‘Tell your mob we’ll be ready Sunday night!’ an’ they 
say he was away again. That wis aw.” 

Johnnie was still hurt in his vanity that Uie challenge 
had not been delivered to him personally, but there was 
no one whom he could hold responsible for this except the 
Bridgeton contingent themselves. 

“Sunday night’ll do me aw right,” he laughed un- 
pleasantly, “an’ Ah hope the fight is no’ a hundred miles 
from Main Street, Bridgeton, an* aw!” 

lizzie’s face paled. Frank Smith now lived in Main 
Street, Bridgeton, his family haring effected a change of 
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The three men adjourned at once from the public- 
house to a dirty room and kitchen in the London Road, 
an illicit drinking-den frequented by criminals and 
prostitutes. There the note tvas ssritten. The man in 
plus-fours was confident that he could write a woman’s 
hand — as, indeed, he could — and Johnnie thought it 
unlikely that Lizzie had ever written to Frank. More 
drink was consumed, and tlien Johnnie parted from his 
new friends on the understanding that the>' would be 
waiting for him and Frank at the agreed public-house on 
the Saturday evening, two days later. 

Next morning it was all that Johnnie could do not to 
mention Frank to his wife. He was so much in the habit 
of telling Lizzie of his plans that he even wanted to talk 
over this one \rilh her, though that was impossible, of 
course. But he could not keep quiet. His excitement 
and the drink that he had had the night before compelled 
him to chatter, and so he strode up and down the kitchen, 
flourishing his razors and describing how he would use 
them in the great battle on Sunday. 

Lizzie answered him rather wearily. She had not seen 
Frank except once since Uic baby was born. Now that 
she svas feeling better he svas constantly in her thoughts. 
She wanted badly to be with him again, and at last she 
interrupted Johnnie and said that it was time she was 
thinking of getting her job back again at the bakeiy’. 

“If Ah was you, Liz,” protested Johnnie hastily, his 
face grown suddenly cunning, "All avid no’ bother about 
working for a good month yet. You’re no’ strong enough 
for a while.” 

“But we might no’ gel another iioose unless one of us is 
working.” 

“We’ll get another hoosc in time enough. There’s no’ 
all that huny, is there?” 

She thought he was being considerate ofher and smiled. 
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rnuk arrive, the older man’s dothes general air rf 
well-being filled him svith envy. He stepped out oi tas 
shelter to meet him. 

"So you turned up, eh?” he sneered. ^ But Ahl 
bet you thought it was the Missus you were going to meet 
instead of me!” 

Frank Smith looked into Johnnie s eyes wth bitter 
contempt. He did not condescend to answer; he merdy 
turned on his heel and began to walk aw-ay rapidly in the 
direction of Glasgow Cross. His hand was m bis coat 
pocket crumpling the forged note. 

^V^ath almost choked Johnnie. 

"The check)- bastard!” he raped. vie c>d 

razon in his waistcoat pocket, ‘’be tfcras Ab =: zf* 
enough to speak to, b\- God!” 

He had completdy forgoties vie bls oi r gn : dbc -5=ii tdw 
two flymen who s'«rc waiarr for cm cn tie bvr. He 
began running after Frank Smi. beSzrs be iw&s fuHy 
consaous of the fact. Hb weopces vere in Ids bands 
and his scarred face was fcideccr wbb esce. Toe Gs3iow« 


gate was aoi\dcd, and Johmie bid prt encogb sense to 
drop his hands and hold ibt men CK^oealcd. Even then, 
men and women turned and stared after hhn ns he dodged 
after his enemy, slipping in and out of the throng. 

Smith turned into a dark side street, and Johrmie sm 
on him in a bound. His razors were out and open again 
now, and he slashed the baker twice across the face and 
head. Smith screamed and sta^cred back against the 
wall, his hands making futile movements against the 
glittering weapons. 


There w-crc scores of people coming and going, and, 
ihougli it was too dark in that gloomy passageway to 
recognise faces, several of them shouted and began to run 
But ihwe who n-ere nearest to the Razor Kang stood siiu’ 
hesitating for a fatal moment ’ 
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smell of the place revoked her, and even her curiosity to 
sec Razor King, still sleeping in the cavity bed, did not 
induce her to remain a minute longer than was necessary'. 

Lizzie was shrill in her exclamations of grief and 
horror. She talked about the attack upon “poor Frankie” 
incessantly as she and Minnie got ready the mid*day meal. 

“^Vho cud have done it?” she wailed, “Frank’s such a 
fine chap, there’s nacbody wid want to hurt him.” 

Johnnie had been sitting up in bed for some time. His 
eyes were red-rimmed and he felt sick and very confused 
in his mind. But when he heard what his wife was saying 
he got up at last to question her further. 

“Aw, Johnnie!” cried Lizzie excitedly. “Arc you 
wauken at last? There’s been some hooligan who has 
razored poor Frank and very near done him in awthcgithcr. 
Last night, it was, in the Gallowgatc. Ali’m away to the 
Infirmary to see him sunc. By Jeez, Ah wish Ah knew who 
did it!” 

Lizzie turned to tlie stove again as she spoke, and 
Johnnie stood where he was with a foolkh, embarrassed 
grin on his face. Minnie stared at him. She was a slow- 
witted, rather stupid girl, and the idea that came into her 
head then was so sudden and unexpected and—to her — 
so wildly funny, that she burst into laughter. Johnnie’s 
face had, in fact, betrayed him. He looked guilty as a 
schoolboy caught in the act. Minnie found exquisite 
delight in the idea tliat Lizzie was asking for sympathy 
for Frank when, as she now felt certain, Johnnie himself 
had razored Iiis wife’s lover. Her laugh became a 
shriek. 

Completely bewildered by tliis sudden outburst, Lizzie 
turned from the stove in time to see Johnnie dash furiously 
at the almost hj’sicrical girl. 

“You stupid laughing bitch!” he shouted, and hit her 
across tlie mouth. She fell, but he struck her again and 
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“Ah’ll need to get a couple o' new weapons,” he mut* 
tered, in an altered voice. “Ah \>is half.canned last 
night and Ah ws shoving my razors to a fcllali, and he has 
them yet for aw I know.” 

Lizzie stopped weeping. She was frightened and cried 
out what Was in her mind. 

“3‘oa didn’t have anything to do wi' what happened 
to Frank, Razor King?” 

“Don’t be dafll Wiai the hell do I care about him, 
Liz?” 

The reply sounded natural enough, and Lizzie haughed 
In her relief. 

“Ah think Ah’m wony-in’ too much,” she explained. 
“^\'hat wi’ Frankie and the battle that’s coming. Never 
mind tliat. Ah’m away oot, noo, an’ before Ah go to the 
Infirmarj* Ah’Jl tell some o’ them at the comer Uia( joo’Jl 
be needing new weapons the niglit.” 

“Ay, that's right,” he agreed. “An’ Ah’ll away doon 
and find some nice wee lassie to put in .Minnie’s place. 
All’ll no’ be that long, an Ah’ll sec wliai’s doin’ an’ aw 
while Ah’m at it, eh, Liz?” 

She nodded and looked at the clock. “All’ll be back 
likely, and have the table spread for tea,” she said. 

“Spread it for four then, Liz,” he replied, and tugged 
on his cap. His wile followed him down the stairs some 
minutes later. 

But they did not meet again that day. Johnnie was 
soon back in llic single-end with two>oung girls, .Margaret 
Bannerman and Jennie McLnughlan, boUi blondes, both 
slender, both passably good-looking. Tlicy lived only a 
little way down the street, and. as they w ere boili w orking, 
they were able to come out in good "paraflin” on Sun- 
day's. Tlicy were painted and powdered and they carried 
neat handbags. NciUicr of them was yet eighteen, bt 
tlicy wcrcJassics of the real gangster class, whofollovsed tli 
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“Ah’ll need to get a couple o* new weapons,” he mut- 
tered, in an altered voice. “AI» vns half-canned last 
night and Ah wis showing my razors to a fellah, and he has 
tlicm yet for aw I know.” 

Lizzie stopped weeping. She was frightened and cried 
out what was in her mind. 

"You didn’t have anything to do v\i’ what Iiappencd 
to Frank, Razor King?” 

“Don’t be daft! \Miat tlic hell do I care about him, 
Liz?” 

Tlic reply sounded natural enough, and Lizzie laughed 
in her relief. 

“y\h think Ah’m wonyin’ too much,” she explained. 
“Wliat wp Frankie and tlic battle that’s coming. Never 
mind that. Ah’m away oot, noo, an’ before Ah go to the 
Infirmar>’ Ah’ll tell some o’ them at the comer that you’ll 
be needing new capons Uic night” 

“Ay, that’s right,” he agreed. “An’ Ah’ll away doon 
and find some nice wee lassie to put in Minnie’s place. 
Ah’ll no’ be that long, an Ah’ll see what’s doin’ an’ aw 
vsliilc Ah’m at it, eh, Liz?” 

She nodded and looked at the clock. “Ah’ll be b.ick 
likely, and have the table spread for tea,” she s.aid. 

“Spread it for four then, Liz,” he replied, and tugged 
on Ills cap. His v»ifc followed him dowm the stairs some 
minutes later. 

But they did not meet ag.ain that day. Johnnie was 
soon kick in the single-end with two young girls, Margaret 
Bannerman and Jennie AfcLaughlan, both blondes, boUi 
slender, both passably good-looking. Tlicy lived only a 
little way down the street, and, as thc> were both working, 
they were able to come out in good “paraffin” on Sun- 
day's. Tliey were painted and powdered and they carried 
neat handbags. NciUicr of tlicm was yet eighteen, but 
tlicy w ere lassies of the real gangster class, w ho followed the 
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some drink in the press and bottles and glasses ucre pro- 
duced. Johnnie found that the first ssvallow of whisky 
made him feel sick again, but another good gulp ste.adicd 
him and put fresh heart into him. Presently, since Lizzie 
had not returned and all Uie drink was finished, the whole 
company trooped do^vn the stairs and into one of those 
drinking “ clubs *’ which slake the thirst of Glasgow when 
the public houses arc closed. There they awaited Utcir 
“zero hour.’* 
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Tlicrc must have been nearly two tliousand o’ them yelling 
and shouting, ui’ a hundred or more lassies among tlicm. 
Razor King was whirling his weapons like a drum-major 
svi’ his bodyguard o’ hooligans close behind him.” 

“Yon must ha’c been a fine sight'.” sighed the driver, 
an Irish*Catholic. “But did the poliss no* interfere?” 

Hb mate puffed at his cigarette and tlicn spat con- 
temptuously. 

“\\’hat for wid tlicy interfere?” he retorted. “The 
Bridgeton mob was well o\cr two thousand strong, an’ 
if the coppers had got caught between the two armies thej' 
wid ha’c been drooned i’ the tide. Tlicy svis scrum three- 
quarten, the poliss — blowing their whbtlcs and dancing 
wi’ rage on the edge o’ the battle, an’ being terrible rough 
wi’ Uic wee yins that wid come rollin’ out of the big rammy 
like washed-up pebbles! ^^ind ye, the poliss was holding 
the side streets, and, in the end, when tlic heat of the clash 
wis spent, they cleared Main Street But the mob w-as 
rinning away by hundreds, an’ they carried the fighlin’ 
aw over tlie toon. Ay! We’ll be rcadin' in the papers o’ 
the ‘grand baton charge,’ but they didny charge at all 
until the two dnisions wis gaun away of their own accord. 
There wis no Irafilc for halfan oor. Vc saw > on tram wToot 
a whole pane o’ glass in it, yourself, did >c no’? Tlicrc wb 
three or four women an’ as many kids cut and hurt wi’ 
broken ghiss who had notliin’ to do wi’ the clash itself. 
An’ >ou should base heard the svomcn screeching and tlic 
men sss'caring oot o’ the svindows— heids slickin’ oot like 
bramble-berries in a hedge all doon tlicstrcct. An’ some wis 
so excited that tlicy drank all the liquor in tlic press quick 
as they could so .is to have the empties to fling doon intac 
the mob. It wb a hcllova battle! I nc\cr seen a better.” 

The driver picked up hb reins and set die hone in 
motion wiili a click of the tongue. 

“It was my brillicr home frac hb last vo>-age,” he 
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Mcanu'hilc, for Peter there had been an endicsa search 
for work. For sbe weeks he liad been unable to draw any 
money from the Labour Exchange because oftiic “report” 
which Jiad been put in by his firm to the cnbci tliat he s\*as 
himself to blame for being out of work. 

Ultimately, when he did bt^’n to draw the relief to 
which he was eniitJcd, their savings ivcrc exhausted, for 
Isobcl and he had spent a good deal in furnishing the new 
house. Soon thc> began to go for their meals to Isobd’s 
old home in RuUicrglcn Road. That uas a bitter blow to 
Peter's pride, but there was nothing fur it, and, to give 
Mr. and Mrs. McGil\cr>' their due, he had to admit that 
they had not thrown his failure in his teeth. 

Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
and still no work I’cccr had kept away from the Gorbals 
through it all. He knew that his famil> must have heard 
about his “come down,” and he realised that, though 
they might be sorry for him in a w-ay, evcr>' one of them 
—except, perhaps, Razor King—would have a secret 
satisfaction in it, if only because he had always tried to be 
superior to them. There w.« no work to be had. Tlirce 
or four limes, when he did hear of a vacancy and actually 
secured an intemew, the prospettne employer had 
always found out or seemed to know already that he had 
lost his previous job through “poUucs,” and that ended 
tlic matter. Nobody had any use for "agitators.” 

Wearying at last of lliis useless search for work, Peter 
went on tlic drink for a little while That was long after 
he and Isobcl had given up their own house and sold the 
furniture and were living with the McGilvcrys again. 

One night he came home very drunk and vomited on 
the floor. Isobcl came in then — frightened Isobcl, angry’ 
and disgusted. 

“God, I never thought to see J'du this way, P 
she cried. “Nac wonder your family*!! no* look nc." 
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futile. But he could not be convincing. She diilleU 
and disappointed, frightened at some queer change in 
him which she could not understand. 

The next morning Peter went round to the warcliousc 
and asked to see llic manager. Ollier workers, uho had 
known him when “young Mr. Stark” was looked upon as a 
coming man in the business, saw him sv-aiting there, 
nodded aukwardly and passed on. At last he was admitted 
to the manager’s office, and there, forcing himself to 
humility, he told him cs'cryihing, not even omitting llic 
prison sentence just completed. 

The manager heard liim in silence. After their last 
intersdew it was only natural that he sliould feel a ccruin 
satisfaction in having this young man coming to him now 
and begging for a job. And yet he felt sorr>' for Peter, 
having once liked him much. 

He resisted the temptation to tell him that he had only 
his own folly to thank for hts present situation. 

“All I can do for you, Peter,” he said simply, stroking 
hts own bald head wiili a pudg>' hand in a gesture which 
was really nen'ous, though Peter thought it complacent, 
“is to oficr you the porter’s job uhich just happens to be 
vacant It’s only iwcnlyTivc shillings a week and you 
know what the work is. But, with your record, I’m afraid 
that’s die best we can do.” 

“All’ll take the job, Mr. Booth,” said Peter eagerly. 
“I don’t mind sshal the work is, I want to be something 
that dial wife of mine will like. An’ I mean to slick in, 
too, and maybe througb time I might ” 

“Good for you, Peter,” the manager interrupted. He 
was a kindly man at Ircart and he did not s%-ant thb young 
fellow to build false hopes. In his own mind he was 
certain diat the directors would never allow Peter Stark 
to hold any more important post. 

“^V^lcn %sill I start?” asked Peter anxiously. 
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her in a shrili and excited chorus of the mighty "dash" 
there had been and of the great part Razor King had 
played in it. 

"And Ah doot,” said Mrs. Skee, wth immense satis- 
faction, ill-hidden by the whining s^-mpathy of her tone, 
“whether Razor King’ll ever properly get over the bashing 
he had tlie night! Tlicy tell me he was fair covered >vi' 
blood when the ambulance picked him up. He’ll maybe 
no’ live tac go to court at aw." 

"He’ll live as long as you will, likely, Mrs. Skee,” said 
Lizzie furiously. "Ay, an’ he’ll be back up they stem 
one day ready tae lead the division again an’ well able 
tae mind his own business — which is more than some folks 
can do. An’ so good-night tac ye, hlrs. Skee." 

Back in the single-end at last, Lizzie was astonished at 
her own rage; sdll more astonished that, haling Johnnie 
05 she did for his brutality to Frank, she must still be eager 
to defend his name and reputation. 

She crept into the empty bed and drc^v■ the blankets 
to her chin. She thought of Frank, and began to cry 
weakly. And then, in the darkness, she could see nothing 
but Johnnie, with his bullet head and his thick, closely 
cropped hair and the sudden bo>’ish grin \%hich would 
sometimes transform his whole expression. The tips of 
her fingers tingled as though she had just run them gently 
up the back of Johnnie’s neck in a favourite caress of their 
first courting daj-s. 

"Ah hate him!" she whispered riciously, in the dark- 
ness. And she knew th.at it was not true; knew that 
somehow, in spite of everything, in spite of Frank and ui 
spite of Minnie and the other “%>tc bits stuff," something 
licld her to Johnnie still; some queer, distorted Jo)'3lt) 
that was not physical at all. . • c t 

“That Mr. Skee and the ithers!" thought lizzie Sw - 
"They widny dare to stand in old Razor King s pa 
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came home again. Aye, an’ whatever he’s done, Ah’Il no’ 
let ihem forget tliat Ali’m Johnnie’s wife. There’s no’ a 
man in the Gorbals can stand up to him. Whit was it 
Frankie said? . . . ‘Ah’m a wee bit sorry for Razor 
King!’ . . . Him sorry! . . . Me an’ Razor King an’ 
Frankie. Jesus! Ah wid laugh at masell’ if I wis some 
ithcr body!” 

But Lizzie did not see her husband again until full 
twelve montlis later. He was removed from the infirmary 
in custody before she could bring herself to visiting him, 
for his injuries ^vcrc not so serious as they appeared. In 
the jail he behaved tliroughout his sentence with sullen 
ferocity, refusing as a point of pride to conciliate any 
warder or to obey any order cheerfully. Constant breaches 
of the prison discipline and a stubborn recalcitrance that 
never softened led, as it had done before, to the forfeiture 
of all possible remission and to many periods of special 
punishment. Johnnie smiled evilly at every remonstrance. 
He knew that the officials were all wary of him. He saw 
that even his fellow-prisoners kept cautiously out of his 
way. And his vanity was comforted in the knowledge that 
he was different from tlie rest of tliem — tougher, stronger, 
more brutal — “a hopeless ease.” Ay, a razor king still, 
even in Barlinnic! 

Early in that year, Lizzie moved out of the house in 
CrotsTi Street into another single-end in Hallside Street. 
There was little obvious advantage in tliis change, for the 
one “kitchen” was much like the other and the “new” 
tenement just as definitely a “low-class” slum. But at 
least the neighbours were new and Lizzie could not tolerate 
the slight change of atmosphere on the old stair. Not 
tliat any of the old neighbours tried to offend her. They 
would not have done that with Johnnie due to come home 
again about Christmas or the New Year. No; she felt that 
they were almost too friendly, and tlic faint trace of pat- 
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ronage in their manner infuriated her. “Tlicy think it’s 
Jotome an me finnhedf ,hc rnjed, "but by GodI 
he 11 show them when he cornea ooi!” 

Frank who laughrd at htr angCT on llm scare, cn- 
conraged her to move nevenheless. He said that she 
would be better off up a new stair, but aeiuall,- be wanted 
her to be free from the old associations. And he was 
devoutiy ihankful when she came to him at hast, from the 
new address, and told him, somewhat timidly, that a new 
youngster was on tlie way. 

“Lizzie, ’ he said simply, “Ah’m just as plowed as if 
wc wis married. You needny bother aboot anything 
Ah’ll look efter you. An’ this pn’ll be safe an’ happy in 
its cot before ever Razor King comes back again. He’ll 
be all right wi’ a wean, Ah’m thinking. Change your hoosc, 
Liz, an’ you’ll be the better for h. An’ get yourself in 
some nice girl— any easy wee lass >ou can find— tac help 
you through. I’ll stand by ye whatever happens.’’ 

Poor Frank; he was ready enough to stand by Lizzie 
at that or any other tim^ but he had never recovered Ms 
health after his bashing. He was abvav-s liable to sudden 
fits of unaccountable sickness and to violent pains that 
tviisted his somewhat shrunken body. Lizzie knew that 
he was thinner and that his face had never regained its 
normal colour, but she did not suspect, fonunaicly for 


her, that her lover was sufTcring from some internal 
malady from which he would never be free. In iliosc 
dzp she looked upon Frank almost as her husband. 
Most of her spare time she spent in his comp.any. liis 
younger daughter was novv so busy courting that she was 
scarcely ever at liomc, and a queer uaccriain friendship 
had arisen between Lizzie and the invalid Mrs. Smitlv 
herself. Of course, Mi5. Snuth vos not exactly pleased 
that Frank had cakea a mbtrgss, bat she was very glad 
that he had found so nice and reasonable a woman as lus 
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pedal friend. In all humility she realised that she couldn’t 
rive her husband proper satisfaction, and she was really 
■ather grateful to Lizzie because she was always so con- 
iderate and friendly and never failed to treat her— the 
•eal Mrs. Smith— with kindness and respect. It was for 
;hat reason that she stilled the pang of envy in her heart 
when she learned that Lizzie was going to have another 
baby by her man. 

All this time, Lizzie continued to work at the bakery, 
earning more money than she actually spent, not because 
of Frank’s influence, but because she was, in fact, a super- 
latively good mixer of beatings, and a first-class table- 
hand. Lizzie lived very simply in her new home. When 
she wasn’t with Frank she drank a good deal of “red wine,” 
and sometimes went to bed rather fuddled. But she was 
always at work in the bakery dead on time, and often 
enough she had to chivvy Mary Allen, her lodger help, 
out of bed in the morning so that she would be punctual 
for her job in the shoe factory. 

Lizzie thought a good deal of Mary Allen. She was 
only a small lass of about twenty, but she was earning 
nearly twenty-five shillings a week at her work in Maxwell 
Street, and she was extraordinarily deft and quick in the 
single-end. Lizzie %vas quite ready to do her own share 
of the work, but Mary Allen generally got ahead of her. 
For one thing, she used to get home somewhat earlier. 
And for another she seemed really anxious that her hostess 
should not be too burdened with household cares. She 
knew Lizzie was “expecting,” and she treated her wth 
special consideration on that account. 

“She’s a good lass, yon Mary Allen,” said Lizzie to 
Frank one evening. “Ah can leave aw' the work 0’ the 
hoose in her hands an’ be certain she’ll no’ let the doon. 
It’s true she’s moving a bit w’ the gangs, an’ there’s a 
young lad, named John Gray, who comes round tac see 
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her a lot these day's, but Marj’’s a safe friend to liavc m the 
kitchen for aw tliat. Ah’m a little worried what Mill 
happen svlicn Razor King comes ool of jail, but oor wee 
kid’ll be here before tlien, Frankie, an’ Mary’Jl just have 
to look efter herself, Ah’m thinking.” 

“Onynvcj’j” said Frank cautiously, “Razor King uillny 
be oot much before Christmas or New Year an’ he may 
be changed by then. Afeantime you’ve not to M-orry, an* 
Ah’m glcd this Mary Allen is there to look efter ye.” 

A!] through that year life in the Gorbals Mas relatively 
featureless. Now and again a steady Morking-man lost 
hb job when some fresh yard closed doM-n or some fresh 
factory M'cnt out of business. But the street bookmaker 
still did a good trade at die street comer, and the pubs 
were often busy. Once in a mIiiIc there n-as a little “ raid,” 
and the young men met at die “Green Gym.” and exer- 
cised their muscles. There was no big “rammy” in the 
city, for M'ant of leaders, and, though the younger set 
was now inclined to follow John Cray and give deference 
to his opinions, nobody questioned the ulilm.ite return of 
Razor King and nobody — as yct—svas at all inclined to 
challenge hb supremacy. 

Tlic ordinary life of Glasgow lloMcd on just as usual. 
TIic ministers and the priests and the social reformers 
and the politicians were all talking rather vclicmcntly 
about housing reform and “the abolition of the slums.” 
And a fesv Council houses Mere going up, and some of 
them were already being cransformed, sloysly but relent- 
lessly, into fresh slums. Tlicrc Mere even tenanu in some 
of the grand ncM- homes mIio compl.imcd that they Mere 
verminous before they were occupied, and the story ss-as 
spread abroad that certain contractors had m-idc great 
profits by building ancM' M-ilh ancient and condemned 
material. 

Be that as it may, the remo\-al of some rc%v hundred 
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her a lot these days, but Mary’s a safe friend to have in the 
kitchen for aw that. Ah’m a little worried what uill 
happen when Razor King comes oot of jail, but oor wee 
kid’ll be here before then, Frankie, an’ Mary’II just have 
to look cficr hcRcir, Ali’m tliinking.” 

“Ony>vcy,” said Frank cautiously, "Razor King uillny 
be oot much before Christmas or Nesv Year an’ he may 
be changed by then. Meantime j ou’ve not to worry, an’ 
Ah’m glcd this Mary Allen is there to look eftcr ye." 

All through that year life in the Gorbals was relatively 
featureless. Now and again a steady working-man lost 
his job when some fresh yard closed down or some fresh 
factory tvent out of business. But the street bookmaker 
still did a good trade at the street comer, and the pubs 
were often busy. Once in a uhilc there was a little "raid," 
and the young men met at the "Green G)Tn." and exer- 
cised their muscles. Tlicrc w.as no big “rammy" in llic 
city, for want of leaders, and, though the younger set 
>vas now inclined to follow John Gray and give deference 
to lus opinions, nobody questioned the ultimate return of 
Razor King and nobt^y—as yet— was at all inclined to 
challenge his supremacy. 

Tlic ordinary' life of GLasgow flowed on just as usual. 
Tlic ministers and the priests and the social reformers 
and the politicians were all talking ratlicr vehemently 
about housing reform and "the abolition of the slums." 
And a few Council houses were going up, and some of 
them were already being transformed, slowly but relent- 
lessly, into fresh slums. Tlicrc were even tenants in some 
of the grand new homes who complained that they were 
verminous before they were occupied, and the story was 
spread abroad that certain contractors had made great 
profits by building anew wdili ancient and condemned 
material. 

Be tliat as it may, the remo\*aI of some few hundred 
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families made no visible difference in the tenements. 
Idle men still propped up the street corners and the young 
hooligans still gathered together in restless knots. And 
the factor came and went up the foul stairs collecting his 
rents. The children swarmed in the broad streets between 
the grey cliffs of the teeming tenements, and a priest, 
lashing himself to frenzy outside a drinking-den, called 
the curse of heaven down upon the unknown landlords 
and the wrath of God upon their ragged, drunken, lazy 
and immoral tenants. They stood and laughed at him. 
A young woman, who held a blanket loosely about her 
dirty nakedness, tipped a bottle of “red biddy” to her 
mouth to drink the priest’s health, and staggered back to 
the brotliel from which she had emerged. There her lover 
of that evening, who was a Catholic and even drunker 
than she was, beat her most brutally for mocking the 
church. And all the neighbourhood chuckled over the 
quaintly unimportant episode. 

At the beginning of August, Frank Smith was taken 
suddenly ill and died in hospital a few days later from 
ulceration of the stomach. His married daughter happened 
to be home at the time, and Lizzie, though she knew he 
must be sick, preferred not to visit him just then. Towards 
the end he became unconscious, and, though he spoke of 
Lizzie in his ramblings, nobody sent for her. 

The news of his death took her utterly by surprise. It 
was conveyed to her by the married daughter, who spoke 
without sympathy and declared in so many words that 
the family wanted to see her no more. 

She looked Lizzie up and down with a hard stare. 

“It’U be a shock tae you, nae doot,” she said, “but 
we're no’ responsible for your condition, though Ah’m 
no’ so sure yon husband o’ yours was no’ responsible for 
the bashing tliat dad got that has helped to kill him 
now.” 
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It was a shot in the dark, but it went home. Lizzie 
turned a\vay, white-faced, to hide her grief and despair. 

Her child, a girl, was bom in the foUosving October 
and %vaUed most lusdly. Mary Alien took the baby and 
clothed it in warm flannel, and sat before the kitchen 
stove smiling gently down upon it. And svlulc Lizzie lay, 
scarcely conscious, in the cavity bed, John Gray came up 
the stair and tiptoed into the room and admired the 
child in whispen as he stood with his hand about Mary’s 
shouldcn. 

And the year drew slowly to a dose in a grey and for* 
bidding autumn that presaged bleak weather for the 
winter release of the Gorbals Razor King. 



CHAPTER XX 


CHECKMATE 

Johnnie walked out of prison on a raw December morning 
and hurried to the new home he had not seen, and to his 
wife, who had become the mother of another man’s child. 
Lizzie had told him about these things in short and matter- 
of-fact letters. He was glad her baby had lived this time 
and thought she would be happier witli the child to look 
after. And he really wanted to see Lizzie again because 
she seemed somehow to be a necessary part of his existence. 

When she opened the door to his knock he took her in 
his arms and hugged her \vith much the same delight that 
a schoolboy might hug his elder sister when returning 
home for the holidays. There was no passion left between 
these two. 

“By Christ, Liz, I’m hellova gled to be back w’ you 
again,” said he. “I wis sorry to hear old Frank Smith had 
snuffed it. Where’s the kid, Liz? Let’s have a look at it. 
Ah mean to do something worthwhile now Ah’m oot 
again. Let me just get hold of a couple o’ good razors an’ 
A/i'll make such a butcher's shop as naebodyil ever in creation 
forget!" 

Lizzie looked into the eyes that glittered in his horribly 
scarred face and she knew' then that Johnnie was not quite 
sane. She didn’t exactly put it in that way even in her 
own thoughts. She would have said, if she had tried to 
explain her feelings at all, that Razor King was still 
“half-daft from tlic jail.” 
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It was barely ten o’clock in the morning when Johnnie 
came home and the baby was in the bed beside Mary 
Allen. He went over to look at the child and laughed. 
Then he looked for the first time at Mary, who flushed and 
dre^v the red bed covering closer about her. 

“Are you hungry?” murmured Lizzie, going to the 
stove. “We’ve no’ had anything to cat yet, have we, 
Merry? ’’ 

“No, that’s right,” the girl replied. 

Johnnie had been in jail twelve months and the 
sight of Mary’s bare arm outside the blankets excited 
him. 

“You’re a finedooking wee bit stu/T,” he muttered 
thickly, “Ah’m gaun tae have some fun wi’ you, amn’t 
Ah?" 

He laid hold of the coverlet as though to drag it away, 
and the girl screamed. 

"Ohi Mind the wean, for Jesus' sakcl" cried Lizzie, 
making a rush for the child. 

She snatched the baby from Mary Allen’s arms, dis- 
arranging the co\erlct as she did so. Johnnie did not 
attempt to interfere. He waited to see the baby safe 
with Lizzie, and then, just as Mary Allen was trying to 
scramble out of bed, he caught her by one bare shoulder 
and thrust her back again. 

“Let go of me!" she shouted. “Ah’m no’ dressed an’ 
Ah Avant tae 

“Ah like you better wi’ naething on,” he said hotly. 
“Ah know it’s a bcllova cauM day, but Ah’ll soon warm 
the two of us.” 

He made a snatch at the bedclothes and tore them 
right away, ^^ary Alien had gone to bed in a night-gown, 
and again, screaming loudly this time, she tried to 
scramble to her icet, Johnnie ripped the gown from her 
shoulders and then struck her across the mouth. There 
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was the sound of running feet on the stairs and then a 
knocking at the front door. 

“Haud your row, joul” said Johnnie furiously to the 
terrified girl. “And you, Liz, tell they silly bastards out- 
side that Razor King’s home again. And keep the inside 
door shut an’ you’ll see nothing at all in here.” 

Lizzie was too terrified to do anything but obey orders. 
She ran into the lobby and drew the door to behind her, 
crying to the neighbours on the landing that Johnnie was 
home again and diere was nothing but a bit of a row going 
on. They dispersed, reluctantiy, but the screams had 
stopped. 

In the kitchen itself, Mary Allen had ceased to struggle 
in Johnnie’s arms. 

“ Chuck fighting,” he snarled, “or, by God, Ah’ll brand 
you! Those who live in my hoose’ll dae what Ah wish.” 

She gulped and sobbed and her face was ugly with 
blood running from a cut lip. Lizzie waited in the lobby 
outside for nearly ten minutes. When she came back into 
the kitchen Johnnie and Mary were in bed together with 
the red cover over them both. 

It was not until later in the morning that Mary Allen, 
dry-eyed and furious now, dressed and left the single-end. 
She did not complain to any neighbours on that stair, 
but she ran like tlie wind to find her own lover, John Gray. 
He was standing at the corner of Thistle Street and 
Rutherglen Road, and she gasped out the story of what had 
happened. 

His face changed as he listened to her. There was 
nothing in the least pathetic about Mary Allen in that 
moment. It was rage that choked her, not shame. 

“ Can you no’ saj something? ” she shrieked. “Are you 
aappj’ or what, John Gray? Are you no’ man enough to 
go an’ take on that dirty beistard, Razor King, efter what 
he’s done tae me? ” 
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He glowered at her as though in some way she were to 
blame for forcing him to this ordeal. 

“You go back,” he said slowly, “an’ tell Lizzie or 
somebody to tell Razor King that ah’Il have a fair fight 
wi’ him over on the Green on Sunday without ony 
weapons at aw,” 

hfary Allen sobbed \vith sheer relief and threw her arms 
round his neck . 

Sullenly he freed himself. 

“Ah’ll fight,” he said, “but Ah’m finished wi’ you aw 
the same, Mary, cfter what you’ve just telt me. You 
can easily get some other fellow to marry you, an’ Ah hope 
you’ll be hellova happy an’ aw that.” 

She stepped back from him and faced him wth blazing 
c>’es. 

“We’ll see aboot that!” she shouted. 

“Ah’ll beat Razor King for you,” he repeated stub- 
bornly, “but that’ll be me well oot o’ a good thing. Ah’m 
finished wi’ you, Mary Allen.” 

He turned and walked deliberately away. Tears welled 
into Mary’s eyes and she stood where he had left her. 
But he never ^vent back to her. 

And Mary never went back to the “single-end.” She 
gave Lizzie the challenge as her lover had bidden her, 
and then found a nc^v lodging. Before the day was out 
the ne^vs ^vas all over Gorbals. Razor King accepted the 
fight with sheer delight. He was training on the Green 
gymnasium that same evening, and, physically, he was 
in hard condition after hb prison sentence. There were 
only two days to, wait and by a desperate effort of will he 
contrived to keep sober until the Sunday. 

More than three hundred men and women turned out 
to see the fight. Some of them believed, and many of them 
hoped, that young John Gray would defeat the old Razor 
King. If he had done so, almost the entire crowd would 
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compact than on the day of his Erst fight. His bullet 
head tvas bent low and he Avaited for Gray’s attack. 

The younger man leaped in with great fury, but Johnnie 
met him ^vith a rushing, two-fisted, counter-attack that 
drove Gray back and instantly set the crowd ycUing. 
The fighters flailed blows at each other ^vith hatred but 
wthout science. It seemed useless to hit Johnnie. He 
took punishment and didn’t even seem to notice it. But 
Gray staggered under a fearful blow to the body, and, 
before he could recover, Johnnie hit him between the 
eyes, grunting himself svith the sledge-hammer force of 
that punch. 

“Razor King!” yelled the crowd. “Good old RAZOR 
KING!” 

They danced and shrieked tvith excitement. Gray was 
do^vn and Johnnie bending above him. 

“Get up, damn you!” he snarled. 

Gray rose to one knee, and Johnnie, nothing more now 
than a savage, murderous rvfiian, kicked him in the fore- 
head, and then used his heavy boots upon the fallen body 
while the onlookers became almost delirious. The King 
had come into his ONvn agmn and the mob roared its 
applause. 

From the front of the ring Mary Allen threw the empty 
beer bottle she had hidden under her shawl. It struck 
Razor King on the back of the head ^vith a thud that ^vas 
heard by many in spite of the tumult. Perhaps it saved 
Gray’s life. Johnnie raised both hands to his head and 
went staggering across the ring. Lizzie, uttering an un- 
earthly scream, rushed at Mary Allen, sank cla\ved fingers 
into her hair, hit svith her free hand, and kicked like a wild 
cat. They had to tear Mar>' away from her in the end, 
and they made a path to allow the weeping and dbhcvcllcd 
girl to escape. Many yoimg men hurried to help Razor 
King on srith his clones, and a clamorous bodyguard 
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the world before ever the midwife arrived. Isobel herself 
never recovered properly from that birth. She loved her 
baby in spite of everything, and ^vanted to call him 
“Thomas,” after her father’s brother, who had held a 
good position in a Greenock shipyard and ^vas now retired, 
a childless rvidower. 

Peter, very seldom obstinate in those day’s, proved 
unyielding in the matter of the baby’s name. “Ah don’t 
care what you say,” he declared stubbornly. “We’ll 
christen the boy ‘John.’ He’s a ‘Stark,’ is he no’? Right; 
then he shall be ‘John Stark,’ like my father was before 
me and his father before that.” 

“Ay!” said old Mrs. McGUvery bitterly, “an* like 
yon brither o’ yours— him they’ call Razor King! Fresh 
oot ofjail, they tell me, an’ a worse hooligan than before!” 

Peter swore under his breath, and Isobel, lying in the 
bed svith the baby in her arms, began to weep fretfully. 

“Ah’m no’ caring about Johnnie,” said Peter vehe- 
mently, “an’ Ah haveny seen him since Milher wis buried ; 
but my son shall be named ‘John,’ or there’ll be hell to 
pcy. An’ 50 Ah’m iclling ye.” 

The cluld was christened John, and it seemed to thrive 
in the dirty, airless, vertninom “rlagle'end” where its 
father and raoiher tr>vr Ercd, in Andenton— “near the 
West End!” 
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time. His brutality thrilled her: his terrible reputation 
gained her respect among her own friends. And she had 
no other “boy” of her own. She got on well enough with 
Lizzie, who seemed always fretfully busy with her baby. 

It certainly did not occur either to Lizzie or to Polly 
that Razor i6ng would ever take a job again. During the 
spring of that year he spent endless hours walking round 
Glasgow. In the evenings when the pubs were open there 
. was always company to be found in tlie bars, and, nearly 
always, some young fellow, either in work or temporarily 
in funds, ready to buy a gill of red wine and a botde of 
beer for him. But, in the long afternoons, Johnnie was 
desperately lonely. Once, sauntering aimlessly towards 
Reilly’s office, he met the coal merchant, his former 
employer, and bade him good day, remarking in a surly 
voice that he “ widny mind going out wi’ the kerrt again.” 

Reilly, more prosperous and “bourgeois” than before, 
stared into Johnnie’s face and broke into a nervous laugh. 

“You’re kidding, Razor King!” he said defensively, 
“here’s the winter finished an’ sune Ah’ll be taking men 
off, let alone giving new jobs. Besides the coal trade’s 
gaun aw tae hell, onywey. . . . But ye wereny serious, of 
course? You’ll no’ want to gae to ffie toil again, Ah’m 
thinking.” 

“You’re dead right,” said Johnnie savagely. “Ah ws 
only kidding.” 

But he hadn’t been kidding. He walked gloomily 
across the river with Iris battered old hat pulled down over 
his face. Johnnie was always nervous of strangers seeing 
him in those days. He never forgot his scars, and rage and 
fear and hatred filled his heart if ever he caught a glance 
that quailed at the sight of his face. 

He had fallen by tins time into ’ the prison habit of 
muttering to himself as he walked abroad. Slowly he 
slouched up tlic great tlioroughfarc of SauchiehaU Street, 
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gazing into the rich shop ^vindo^v’s, watching the cars 
that drew up outside the hotel entrances, and observing 
^vith fascinated ^vondcr and envy the well-dressed men and 
women who hurried or sauntered by. 

“Ah might as well no* know my way aboot at aw,” he 
muttered aloud. “Whit can Ah do wi’ knovring the 
streets o’ Glasgow? Damn aw! This is no’ Glasgow 
on^’wc)'! It’s full o* bliddy Englishmen and high-class 
tarts an’ Jews stinking of money- There’s none in this part 
can tell the difference between me an* any common 
hooligan. By God! whit am Ah doing out o* Gorbals?’’ 

It was then nearly five o’clock and he wanted some tea 
and some food, but he felt in his pockets and there was 
only twopence there. Sullenly and dejectedly he walked 
home again. Polly started and finished her work early. 
She was already at home and the kettle was on the fire. 
He found her sitting in the solitary’ arm-chair reading a 
twopenny weekly with Lizzie’s baby in her lap. She smiled 
at Itim and got up to make tea. 

Johnnie threw his cap on the dresser and obediently 
took the child in his arms while Polly busied herself with 
the kcttle. 

“ Where’s Liz?” he asked dully. 

“Do you no’ mind? She’s away the day looking for 
anither job.” 

“Ah doot she’ll no’ find one,” Johnnie grunted; “not 
now Frank Smith is dead. Still — some folk are lucky. . . . 
D’you know, Polly, Ah wis away for a walk aboot the city, 
an’ Ah wish to God anither fight or something vrid start, 
because Ah could see when Ah was walking that you’ve 
got to make a stir or something before people’ll look at 
you. Did you no’ notice that, Polly?” 

“Ah’ve noticed a heUova lot of things lately,” she 
agreed, “and that’s one o* them. ^Ve’^e getting stale 
these days, are we no’?" 
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“an* Ah’m gled you’ll have the toil to go to if onything 
should happen tae me. Ah ^vis just telling Polly here that 
Ah’m fed up. Ah mean tae start a big rammy again pretty 
sune, and noo you’ll be aw right if Ah should get the jail 
again.” 

Lizzie had a few shillings bidden away in an old shoe 
beneath the dresser, and presently she sent Polly out to 
buy two bottles of red %vine with winch to celebrate her 
netv job. Johnnie stopped at home that evening to share 
the drink with the two women. By tsvo o’clock in the 
morning Lizzie joined her baby in the shakedown by the 
window, and Johnnie and Polly fell fast asleep together in 
the cavity bed. 

That fearful sense of being “fed up” with hfe— that 
frustration of the spirit which comes at times to every 
healthy unemployed man— held Johnnie in its thrall 
during the weeks that followed, and not all Polly’s love- 
making nor the extra money that Lizzie now brought home 
could coax him back to a better humour. 

It added to his exasperation because there seemed to 
be absolutely “nothing doing” in the gangs. There 
seemed to be no feuds in progress, no injuries to avenge. 
Each mob kept to its own territory, and in Gorbals itself 
the Razor King could find no taunts which would provoke 
a single one of his followers into rebellion. 

News reached him at this period that Bobbie Hurley 
and Uly McKay had broken their partnership and left 
the “Gaydom.” At first he would not believe it, but at 
once there were a dozen voices to confirm the rumour. 

“You’ll mind Arthur Ross, him that was the bookie 
here?” began Kenneth Bl^, one of Johnnie’s chief 
lieutenants in those days, and a young man of some con- 
sequence because be held a job as a mechanic in a motor 
garage. “Well, everybody knows Ross has got on in the 
world wi’ his offices in the city and doing a great business 
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by post w’ London. He’s the one that’s caused it 
aw.” 

“Whit do ye mean?” growled Razor King. “Whit the 
hell wid Ross be doing to make the champions leave the 
‘Gaydom’?” 

“Ross wisny doing anything. It wisny like that at 
aw. But he’s been dead keen on the dancing this past two- 
three years an’ it seems he wis always booking Lily oot 
an’ getting her tae teach him the tango — ay, an’ plenty 
ither steps, nae doot! The champions wis living in a big 
hoose wi’ a bath an’ making a lot o’ money. Lily had a 
baby aboot a year ago last Fair Week, but she wis well over 
that an’ back at the dancing again wi’ a good lass to look 
efter the kid an’ help in the hoose. Do you mind. Razor 
King, she wis always telling Bobbie Hurley to be ‘ manly’? 
He must ha’e took her by surprise wi’ that kid unless it 
wis some ither body wis the father.” 

There was a loud laugh at this comment, and Blain, 
much gratified, paused to finish his drink before resuming 
liis narrative. 

“Onywey,” he went on, “long efter Ross came along 
the champions ws still going strong at the ‘Gaydom,’ and, 
for that matter, there’s nae better pair i’ aw Glasgow the 
day — or widny be if Lily had no’ left Bobbie and chucked 
the dancing awthegither.” 

“Lily McKay could no more chuck the birlin’,” 
sneered Razor King, “ than Ah could give up.ma weapons. 
Ah mind her when she wis a wee kid dancin’ wi’ Bobbie 
Hurley i’ the clabber jiggings. She thought o’ nothing 
else.” 

tt Razor King,” agreed Blain pacifically. 

“Ah’m no’ saying she ^villny sune be dancing again, but 
she’s no’ dancing noo, for she has anither breadsnapper 
on the way, by aw accounts. An’ tliat’s whit finished 
Bobbie wi’ Lily, an’ finished the pair o’ them wth the 
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'Gaydom.* He ws making a lot o* dough himself through a 
Mrs. Gorman, a \vidow woman whose husband left her 
very well off. An’ the two o* them ^vis always booked out, 
not tae speak of being away for wcek»cnds and days at a 
time. At last the management wouldny stand it ony 
longer an’ they tell me there was clients stopping away 
from the ‘Gaydom’ and aw because o’ the scandal. Ay, 
ye may laugh, but there’s plenty respectable people go 
there an' they didny like the wey things wis going on, the 
champions being married an’ aw that.” 

‘‘\^it happened then?” asked Raror King, interested 
in spite of himself. 

” Well, Bobbie was aw for brcakin’ the tsvo friendships 
wi’ Ross and this Mrs. Gorman, but Lily told him to 
be manly, for Christ’s sake, an* tae mind his own business. 
And, they say — but Ah wdny be sure it's true— that he 
forgot himself for once and hit yon Arthur Ross a hellova 
punch i’ the jaw. That wis in the ballroom tae, an’ Ross 
gave him a hiding, an’ Bobbie wis left there crying like a 
wean. . . . Lily went away efter that tae live in a wee 
hoose that Ross took for her, and she took the baby away 
wi’ her an’ aw. As for Bobbie, he’s found anither girl 
who’s not nearly sae good as Lily, and they’ll be dancing 
thegither likely in some other hall through time.” 

Johnnie drank the fresh drink that someone had set 
on the counter before Mm. 

“Bobbie Hurley an’ me,” he said defiantly, “wis at 
school thegither. An’ whatever else he is or isn’t, he’s a 
grand dancer. He’ll be belter off svi’oot yon daft missis 
o’ his, an’ maybe she’ll no* Bind it sae easy to get anither 
job for hersel’ when Ross pves her the go-by." 

Nobody seemed inclined to challenge this opinion, and 
a little later Johnnie left the bar. Talk of the Hurleys 
and of dancing had given lum a fresh idea. It happened 
that he had a few shillings in his pocket, and he walked 
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at once to a big dance-hall in the East End. The booking- 
clerk scarcely looked up as he paid his admission money, 
and, in the shaded lighting of the hall itself, his scars were 
not noticeable. 

The place was crowded. There might have been some 
four hundred couples there, or even more. Johnnie waited 
until one dance had ended and, deliberately choosing a 
blonde girl in a group of young men and women, strode 
across to her and asked for the next dance. Not too 
willingly she took his arm. The band had only just re- 
started and there was no excuse for giving Irim the 
deliberate affront of a refusal. But two young men in that 
group looked after them resentfully and followed them 
with their eyes as they took the floor. 

Johnnie made no effort to please his partner. The hair 
on his bullet head had been sleeked with water and there 
was something aggressive and defiant in the very cut of 
his square shoulders. 

“Good crowd here the night,” said the girl nervously. 

“It’s aw the bliddy same tae me,” said Razor King 
loudly, “who’s here and who’s no’ here. As long as 
there’s no man here can beat me, what the hell should Ah 
care? ” 

“ Maybe you fancy yourself! ” she sniggered. 

Johnnie stood suddenly still and pushed the girl away 
from him, contemptuously. 

^ “Ah don’t fancy jyoa,” he said violently, “an’ Ah wid 
like tae see if there’s onybody got anything tae say aboot 
that.” 

The girl went off into an hysterical and frightened 
laugh, and the tsvo young men whom she had left standing 
by one of the pillars came running towards her. Round 
about Johnnie the floor cleared as though by magic. 
His razors were out in an instant and his lips parted in a 
devilish grin of battle. 
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Before anybody could stop him he had slashed the 
blonde girl across the lips, and his other weapon laid 
open the cheek of the nearest of her champions. The 
second young fellow hesitated for a fatal second and svas 
“branded” in his turn. Then a roaring tide of angry 
men swept down upon Johnnie, and, while the band 
still played, a wild melee developed in that comer of the 
haU, 

It chanced that three or four men of Razor King’s own 
“division” were present that night and they fought by 
his side long after he had lost his razors, hustling him to the 
door. The little knot of furious men broke through the 
doorway into the outer lobby. For an instant Razor 
King shook himself free of fiiend and foe alike. 

“Ah’U have an amy wi’ me when Ah come back here 
again!” he shouted. “You people don’t know what a 
good razoring is! But Ah’U come back two*thousand- 
handed, so Ah svull — and then you’ll learn.” 

He ran out into the street and was lost in the darkness. 
The grin never left his lips as he walked home. 

“By God!” he muttered to himself. “If this doesny 
start a good battle, Ah don’t know what wll.” 

Now, though this utterly unprovoked assault took place 
in the East End, there must have been many present in the 
dance-hall who could have sworn to Johnnie Stark as the 
aggressor. The fact remmns, however, that the police 
were once again powerless to obtain any evidence what- 
ever. 

The only sequel to tins affray was the tremendous 
street battle which raged a week later through all the 
streets near Dennistoun and spread to cover the entire 
East End of Glasgow. Razor I^g was among the scores 
of injured in that batde. He kept his feet for a full hour 
of desperate fighting, but he was felled at last by a bottle 
blow from behind. 
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And two weeks later, still heavily bandaged, he was 
sentenced for the third time to a year’s imprisonment. 

There were a dozen other men and two girls sent to 
prison that day, but none with a record so bad as Johnnie’s, 
His scars and bandages bore out the police evidence of 
his persistent ruffianism. 

Lizzie and Polly were both in court to see Johnnie 
sentenced, and when they were sitting at the fireside in 
the “single-end” that evening they talked for a long while 
about the whole proceedings, and both were emphatic 
that there must be something seriously wrong with the 
mentality and outlook of the “heid yins,” among whom 
they included the magistrature, the police and the City 
Council. 

“If the last sentence didny dae any good to old Razor 
King,” said Polly, sitting with Lizzie’s child on her knees, 
“how the hell iviil this yin dae him any? Specially seeing 
he’s a damn sight worse now than he was the last time,” 

Lizzie stared into the fire, and there was a long pause 
before she replied. 

“ Polly, you’re no’ kidding yourself that they’re trying 
to dae anybody any good, are ye? If there wis no jail, 
God knows where or when the fighting wid stop. . . , 
But Ah’m afraid Razor Kung’ll no’ be up to hellova much 
when he comes oot this time. He’s lucky, , in a way, to 
be whole ivi’ aw the bashing and abuse he’s had. An’ 
aw for damn aw when you think of it, Polly! ” 

“Ay, that’s right enough,” the girl laughed. “Barring 
a pound or two efter a raid now and again, and far more 
whisky than ever did him any good, he’s got little enough 
to show for being Razor King o’ Gorbals.” 

“Nought but his scars. An’ his reputation, in a way, 
but Ah’m tltinking he’ll be forgotten by tlie time he comes 
oot.” 

“Ah’ll no’ forget him, though!” said Polly hotly. 
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Lizzie shrugged her shoulders mth a faiat smiJe of 
disbelief. 

“There’s a lot o’ them has forgotten him awready,” 
said she. 

“Sure. Because they’reaw jealous ofhim. There’s half 
a dozen fellows just dying to be the next Razor King i’ 
the Gorbals. You know that, Lizzie, eh? Well — ^good 
luck to them; that’s ^vhit Ah say. They have to pey for 
aw they get sune or U(e.” 

“Too buddy truCi they do!” said Lizzie bitterly, 
“Johnnie has come through a hellova lot, when you think 
of it. He was no’ a well-educated fellah or anything like 
that, but, a^v the same, the crowd of mugs that have 
ministers and priests and aw'that looking efter them, i«d 
have had naebody looking efter them at aw if it svisny for 
the likes o’ Razor King. Whit does it matter to the heid 
yiiis what happens in Gorbals or Bridgeton or Gamgad or 
Anderston, or in any ither bliddy slum in* Glasgow fo^ 
that matter, so long as we keep quiet? Do they care hoo' 
we live or whit we dae or wlut kind ofderrty hoose we 
have? No bUddy fears! They need wakin’ up once in a 
^vhi^e, and it’s fellows like Razor King that makes them 
remember we’re alive.” ^ 

And that ^vas a very long sj>ccch for Lizzie. She sighed, 
and then laughed. 

“There’s the half of a bottjc o’ ‘red biddy’ still in the 
press,” she said. “We’JJ drink it tae Razor King.” 

However much mistake she may have been in her 
philosophy, it is simply a matter of Glasgow history that 
the big movement to establish working men’s clubs in all 
the slum districts of the city was a sequel to tlie great gang 
battles which may be said to have reached their peak in 
igag. Ministers and priests now became loud in their 
denunciation of what they termed “the razor-slashing 
menace.” From the pulpits and the press the flat ^vent 
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forth that something must be done, not so much to suppress 
the gangs, as to give the hooligan youth of the city a 
different outlet for its excitement and its energy. 

By the time of the Glasgow Fair of that year something 
was done. The first of the clubs and recreation halls 
which now play an important part in tenement life were 
opened. Young people flocked to them, interested but 
derisive. They at least provided better and cheaper 
meeting-places than the pubs and the street corners. The 
workless who were not gangsters found them an enormous 
boon. Some of the worst gangs were broken up or fell 
into disorganisation. Bigger, but less desperate gangs, 
not known by that name, began to form at tlie various 
centres. The reformers and the preachers and the social 
workers were jubilant. For a while, at all events, it seemed 
that the tide of violence had been stemmed. Razors and 
broken bottles were a little out of fashion, and the “rani- 
mies” were neither so numerous nor so dangerous as tlicy 
had been. 

But of all this, Johnnie Stark, sullenly serving his time 
in Barlinnie, was scarcely aware. His sleep was 
troubled in those days and he suffered from terrible 
headaches. He muttered to himself at work and exercise 
and in the solitude of his cell. The prison officers watched 
him warily, but almost wth a touch of pity. Sometimes he 
had a letter from his wife, and once from Polly. Polly 
did not write again, for, a month after he was jailed, 
she found another young man, and when he offered to 
marry her, she thought it better to give Johnnie the go-by 
entirely. She left Lizzie with some regret, but the elder 
woman took her departure philosophically and immedi- 
ately replaced her %vith another lodger. 

Lizzie was herself beginning an affair by then with a 
fellow-worker in the new bakery, Harry Hay, a foreman 
like Frank had been, and, like him, a married man with a 
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family. She was not in love wth Harry as she had been 
with Frank, but he was good to her and she was a lonely 
woman, still young. He visited her often in* her o^vn 
home and took her out in the evenings whenever he could. 
But he was more tied to his own family than Frank had 
been, and didn’t want them to hear about Lizzie at all. 
She found him open-handed svith his money, and on the 
days when he could not visit her she became more and 
more inclined to take a few drinks in the neighbouring 
public-houses and, often, to take half a bottle of whisky 
or a bottle of red \vine home with her. Sadie Bell, the new 
girl ^vho had taken Polly’s place, was glad enough to 
drink wth her on these occasions and to listen to her 
confidences, tvhich were apt to become tearful as the 
hour grew late and the bottle emptied. 

Secretly Sadie rather despised Lizzie, but she was far 
too glad to share the single-end with her and the child 
ever to betray this feeling. Sadie’s own family, nine of 
them all told, lived in a sunless room-and-kitchen in the 
“back lands” of a tenement within a tenement. She had 
“a boy” of her own with whom she had long been on 
intimate terms, but he was out of work like the rest of 
them and marriage seemed a distant prospect. The girl 
was barely twenty, small and sallow and under-nourished, 
but her figure was trim and she had fine eyes and a mass of 
dark hair. She had never spoken to Razor King and 
scarcely knew him by sight, but his reputation was glamor- 
ous, and Sadie looked forward to his release, believing 
that an adventure with him would probably rather 
enhance her value in her own boy’s eyes. 

Lizzie, ivho would have nothing to do with the neigh- 
bours on her own stair, had to unburden herself to 
somebody, and Sadie was a patient listener. Sometimes, 
ivhen the older woman was out with Harry Hay, the girl 
had her o\vn lover up to virit her, and they laughed 
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For all her mgh^t of Razor Ring. Sadfc >v« piqued by 
his complete indifference to her ^ ^ ^ 

■ 'hi"gs changed 

m Gorbals. TOere s been clubs opened this paJt year Mid 
things are quieter. 


"Ah heard something of it in Barlinnie. Ah know 
the;’ VC forgotten about m, awright. ivhen the nunisteni 
and the priests loot into things. Ah suppose everybody is 
well satisfied— till the htes of me comes along an' wakens 
them up again 


He spoke so quietly and yet bitterly withal that Sadie 
began to get over her first fear of him. She thought the 
jail must have made a great change in him. To her he 
looked old and battered and very worn. 

“Are you no’ gettin’ too old to be gaun abool with 
razors looking for the jail, cb?” she said boldly. 

Johnnie took two quick steps towards her, his black 
brows meeting in a ferocious scowl. His eyts were blazing 
and his face so menacing that she shrank away from him, 
all her first terror revived and accentuated. 

“Too old?” he said in a whisper. “How dac you 
mean, ‘too old’?” 

“Ah didny mean anytlung at aw,” she said, in a voice 
that was almost a scream. 

“Did yc no’?” He whispered still, but his whole body 
was quivering and the girl was in peril greater than she 
knew. She escaped it for her ignorance and for no other 
reason. 

Johnnie suddenly relaxed, and his scowl became a 
sneer. „ 

“Ah can see you’re not so wcU ad%*anc«l after aw,^ 
he said Contemptuously “Ah’U a\^y for ray walk. Don t 
forget to tell Lizzie Ah'U be back.” 

f&e outside door slaroafcd Wdad him, and he went 

clattering down the stair nnd out into the street. PrcscniJ'' 
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“The sooner Ah get them, the better,” he reflected, 
as he walked along Rutherglen Road alone, with his head 
bent and his eyes on the pavement. 

From the wndoAvs of the dirty grey tenements the 
faces of men and \vomen looked down, blobs of white 
on the lichened rock. Knots of young men and of old 
lounged as ever at the street comers. Children were 
kicking a large rubber ball from pavement to pavement 
and high up against the cliffs of masonry. There was a 
huddle of card*players in the shelter of a doonvay. And 
the whisper ran among them all — the tireless watchers 
at the wndow, the shuffling loiterers, the gamblers and 
the children: “Look over yon! That’ll be Razor King 
oot o’ the jaU!" • 

The priests and the ministers and the social workers 
had not toiled wholly in vain. They had denounced the 
gangs and hooligans were a little out of favour. They had 
poured scorn upon the “razor kings” and some believed 
that it was the like of them that caused trouble in the 
tenements. i 

The whispers became hostile. Young men wearying 
for the diversion of a fight— young men of Johnnie’s o\vn 
gang — repeated them more loudly: “There he goes! 
Razor King, the bliddy swanker!” 

Until they tvere close upon him he did not hear the 
running feet of the young hooligans who had formed a 
pack to hunt the old Razor King. Some of them had 
fought under his leadership; now, at a mere suggestion 
from a new club leader, they joined as eagerly as any in 
his pursuit. 

TTie pack of twenty or more young fellows were almost 
at his heels as Johnnie turned into Crown Street, head 
still bent, hands deep in his trousers pockets. 

“There he is!” they yelled. “On the bastard!” 

They pounded after him in a mad rush. Johnnie looked 
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up -ivith their yells in his ears, and in a moment they were 
close upon him. 

“Ma weapons!” he groaned, then turned and ran so 
that he might at least have a wall to his back. 

Two men were walking together down Groxvn Street 
when the chase swept by them. One of them was' 
Peter Stark and the other was Bobbie Hurley, the 
dancer. 

It happens sometimes that the separate threads of 
individual destiny are suddenly caught together in a 
tangle of coincidence. Peter had been sent out from the 
warehouse that day to deliver a parcel, and, just as, years 
before he had once visited his mother on a similar occa- 
sion, so now, after he had fulfilled his errand in a familiar 
neighbourhood, the whim took him to call at Johnnie’s 
house to see if his brother was yet out of jail. - 

Peter fell in with Bobbie Hurley as he was crossing the 
river. They had not met for some years, and Peter, in 
his shabby bluejacket and dirty grey flannels, tvould have 
been glad to pass with a nod. But Bobbie stopped him. 
He was still well dressed, witli collar and tie and polished 
shoes, but it seemed to Peter that his suit was a little shiny 
at the elbows; that his marmer was almost too jaunty; and 
that his surprising affability hid a certain nervousness. 

Stalling off Bobbie’s inquiries about himself, Peter 
explained reluctantly that he had just happened to be in 
the neighbourhood and that he thought he would take 
“a bit walk” through Gorbals “tae see what the old place 
looked like.” 

“M’ll steppit wi’ you,” said Bobbie surprisingly. 
“Bring summer an’ aw that, Ah’m taking a kind of 
holiday. By September Ah expect Ah’ll be opening 
a hall of my own.” 

Peter did not believe him. He knew he had quarrelled 
with Lily and that his new partner had since left him. 
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There were pouches under Bobbie’s eyes and his waist- 
coat ^vas buttoned too tightly. 

“He’ll be lucky,” thought Peter, with more satisfaction 
than pity, “ tae find a job as one of the ordinary pro- 
fessionals in any hall — let alone the ‘Gaydom,’ or one of 
his own — by next season. It*s him finished as a champion, 
Ah’m thinking.” 

Bobbie, who had heard nothing of Peter for a very 
long time, walked beside him now, disparaging his com- 
panion in the same way and drawing a similar consolation 
from the disparagement. 

“Hey, hey,” he thought “Young Peter’s looking in a 
bad way. For all his brains and his ambitions, he’s just 
low-class like the rest of them. Ah would say he’s no 
better off than his brithcr.” 

And then, in Crown Street, these t^vo came suddenly 
upon the ^^dld pack that hunted Razor King, saw the 
qharry turn at last, his back against a wall, and fell his 
foremost pursuer with one smashing blow to the chin. 
Then the others closed upon him in a struggling mass. 

“By God!” shouted Peter. “It’s my brither. It’s 
Johnnie over there! Johnnie! Hey— JOHNNIE! Ah’m 
>vi’ you! Come on, Bobbie! . . . Rin hke hell. Come on 
an’ rescue RAZOR KING!” 

He was into the thick of the fight while he still shouted. 
He had forgotten his wife and his home and his child and 
his job. He was full of a wild fierce joy that he had not 
known since boyhood. His fists whirled and his boots 
stamped and kicked. Blow rained upon him and he knew 
no pain. He was through the mob and standing for a 
moment over Johnnie’s fallen body. Then something 
crashed down on the back of his head and the boots rose 
and fell and the gang stamped over the fallen Razor King 
and his last bodyguard. 

Bobbie Hurley did not stop to see the end of that fight. 
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He ran like hell, but he ran the other way. There was some 
excuse for him. It would have done no good to a dancer 
out of work to get mixed up in a gang fight. And Bobbie 
was never very manly. 

The Brothers Stark were taken to the Infirmary in the 
same ambulance. Peter was detained for only two days, 
but Johnnie was so brutally kicked in the head that he 
never regained consciousness and died the following 
morning. 

Lizzie sat by his bed, weeping as though her heart were 
breaking. She died in the August of that year when she 
brought a dead son into the world, and they buried her 
beside Razor King in the Necropolis in the Caledonia 
Road, thousands turning out to see the funeral. Her 
daughter was adopted by Lizzie’s parents, who thought it 
only right that they should see to its upbringing. 

Peter was at both funerals, his brother’s and Lizzie’s. 
He had plenty of time to spare, for the warehouse dis- 
missed him from the porter’s job when it was learned that 
he had taken to hooliganism as well as “politics.” 

And Gorbals life goes on its way— -just as if nobody 
could help it. 



APPENDIX 


Though all the characters in JVi» Mean City are ima^nary 
and the book itself merely fiction, the authors m^ntain 
that they have not drawn an exaggerated picture of 
conditions in the Glasgow tenements or of life as it is 
lived among the gangster clement of the slum population. 

General readers, some of whom may find it difficult to 
believe this, may be interested in the following quota- 
tions: — 


"It is not uncommon for dghl, ten, or twelve persons 
to be herded together in a single room. There arc (in 
Glasgow) 175,000 ‘houses’ without baths, and 105,000 
‘houses’ have no internal sanitation .” — News of the World, 

29/4/34- 

“Glasgow’s infantile death rate, which was mainly 
caused by tenement congestion, was 112 in the thousand 
in 1932 compared with 67 per thousand in London and 
Birmingham. The infantile death rate in tenement wards 
is four to six times greater than in residential areas where 
there are few tenements ,” — Daily Herald, 16/8/34. 

"John R , 22, leader of the Billy Boys Gang, and 

known as the Razor King, was sent to prison for eighteen 
months at the High Court in Glasgow yesterday for 

having assaulted William R and seriously injured 

him .” — Glzsgovf Daily Record, 17/12/30. 

** The spear of a swordfish and a wicked-looking Gurkha 
knife were among the number of weapons taken possession 
of by the police following an alleged gang fight m Kerr 
Street, Bridgeton, yesterday afternoon. The ‘ battlefield ’ 
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